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THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE 
AND AVONDALE. 

TO THE MOURNERS. 

January 14th, 1892. 
THE bridal garland falls upon the bier, 


The shadow of a crown, that o’er him hung, 
Has vanish’d in the shadow cast by Death. 


So princely, tender, truthful, reverent, 
ure — 
Mourn! That a world-wide Empire mourns 
with you, 
That all the Thrones are clouded by your 
loss, 


Were slender solace. Yet be comforted; 
For if this earth be ruled by Perfect Love, 
Then, after his brief range of blameless days, 
The toll of funeral in an Angel ear 
eas happier than the merriest marriage- 
ell. 
The face of Death is toward the Sun of 
Life, 
His shadow darkens earth: his truer name 
Is ‘* Onward,’’ no discordance in the roll 
And march of that Eternal Harmony 
Whereto the worlds beat time, tho’ faintly 
heard 
Until the great Hereafter. 
Nineteenth Century. 


Mourn in hope! 
TENNYSON. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 
20TH JANUARY, 1892. 


* The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against Fate.” 
James SHIRLEY. 


Weep not for him! He is gone to his rest 
Before the first bloom of his manhood has 
faded, 
A lover beloved, with a happiness blest 
No envious cloud for a moment has shaded; 


Gone ere the years could afflict with the pain 
Of hopes unfulfilled, aspirations that lan- 
guish, 
With the struggle and stress of an overtasked 
brain, 
With bereavements that wring the lone 
bosom with anguish ; 


Gone with the love of all those he held dear, 
No blot on his scutcheon, no slur on his 
station; 
Whate’er be the loss, oh, how blest is the bier 
That’s bedewed with the tears of a sorrow- 
ing nation! 
Weep -) for him! He has answered the 
ca 
To the haven we sigh for, the worn and the 
weary, 
Where the secrets no longer are secrets of all 
That baffles our longings, our questionings 
dreary. 
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The pennons droop low, and the darkling day 
Spreads a deepening gloom o’er the fretted 


ceiling ; 
There are many that weep, and many that 
pray, 
As the organ’s wail through the aisles is 
pealing. 


Bear him on gently, while low we bend 
To the Awful Will, that has laid him 
lowly, — 
The son, the brother, the lover, friend, 
O’er whom they are chanting the service 
holy. 


Let our tears flow for the souls bereft 
Of him who late brightened their eyes with 
gladness, 
The parents, the bride-maiden, lonely left — 
Their songs of joy turned all to sadness. 


Mix with our prayers and tears for them 
Tears and prayers for her, who queenly 

The burden has borne of the diadem, — 
Borne it through long years of trial serenely, 


Yet with a woman’s most tender heart, 
Quick to the touch of her children’s sorrow ; 
What grief is hers, who has felt the smart 
That makes the soul quake for a dread to- 
morrow? 


The rite is ended. Not all is grief: 
Many hearts are stricken, one young life 
blighted ; 
But the thought abides, of all thoughts the 
chief, — 
A nation more close by this grief united. 
THEODORE MARTIN. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


AT STE. SCHOLASTIQUE, 


THE faint warm glimpse of an olive cheek 
We catch in the light of the evening sun 
At a casement in Ste. Scholastique. 


By a profile perfect if hardly Greek 
We are not alone dismay’d, undone — 
The faint warm glimpse of an olive cheek, 


Do other travellers wistfully seek, 
And scholars some terrible risks have run 
*Neath a casement in Ste. Scholastique. 


The tint is so rich —the hair so sleek! 
As the curtains move, the glimpse is won, 
The faint warm glimpse of an olive cheek! 


Can it be, as they say, that in less than a 
week 
That black-hair’d nymph will pose as a nun 
At a casement in Ste. Scholastique? 


That Nanon will merge into Marie meek? 
If so, pass on, and devoutly shun 

The faint warm glimpse of an olive cheek 

At a casement in Ste. Scholastique. 
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From Temple Bar. 
MIRABEAU. 
I. 

THE greatest event of modern history is 
the French Revolution, and Mirabeau is 
its great man. If the names of Robes- 
pierre, Danton, and Marat have taken the 
place of his in the popular mind, this is 
because it is not the sweeping away of 
abuses and the clearing of the ground for 
representative government, but rather the 
scenes of bloodstained anarchy which fol- 
lowed that are generally thought of as the 
Revolution. 

But the excesses planned and carried 
into execution by these men were in com- 
plete opposition to the principles and 
policy of Mirabeau, who saw in the Revo- 
lution rather a building-up than a pulling- 
down. His aim was to give the move- 
ment steadiness rather than to increase its 
velocity. As it was, he did much to shape 
its course; and had it not been for the 
unfortunate circumstances of his previous 
life, which were only in part due to faults 
of individual character, his influence would 
doubtless have been supreme. 

Altogether apart, however, from his 
importance in the history of the world, 
Mirabeau is interesting as the hero of a 
romance; for his life was one of the most 
eventful that have ever been lived. The 
story of his family would form a fine sub- 
ject for an epic poem; here we must only 
sketch it briefly in sober prose. 

The Mirabeaus were Riquettis by sur- 
name; for, like others of the great men 
of France — Rousseau, Napoleon, Victor 
Hugo, Gambetta— Mirabeau was not a 
Frenchman by extraction. The Arrighetti 
were driven out of Florence in 1267 by 
the Gueif faction and settled in Provence. 

They found the country congenial, and 
early acquired a leading position in the 
province. In the sixteenth century a 
Riquetti became first consul of the great 
semi-independent city of Marseille; and 
probably through success in commercial 
enterprise was enabled to acquire the 
lands from which the family took their 
title. 

Of him itis related that when twitted 
by a bishop with his commercial pursuits, 
he replied that though nobly born he was 
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marchand de police just as the bishop was 
marchand d'eau bénite. 

The Mirabeaus were at once unruly, 
headstrong individuals, and loyal subjects ; 
they fought stoutly for their king, but were 
not adepts in the arts of courtiership. 

Four several Mirabeaus opened the 
gates of Marseille to four French sover- 
eigns. On the other hand, Bruno, Comte 
de Mirabeau, pursues a court official into 
the presence of the king and then resists 
arrest. The same Bruno, onthe occasion 
of the inauguration of the statue of Louis 
XIV., stops and salutes that of Henri IV., 
exclaiming; “ Mes amis, saluons celui-ci ; 
ilen vaut bien un autre!” Truly a “rhi- 
noceros yoked in carriage gear!” 

The grandfather of the revolutionary 
hero was not the least notable of his race. 
He went by the name of Col d’Argent, or 
Silver Stock. He was a frotégé— so far 
as a Mirabeau could be such—of Ven- 
déme; and came by his strange sobriquet 
in the following manner. In the battle of 
Casano his jugular vein was cut asunder 
by a bullet, and he had ever afterwards to 
wear a silver stock to keep his head erect. 
Vendéme, seeing his line broken, had ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Mirabeau is dead then;” but 
in spite of his twenty-seven wounds the 
warrior lived to become the father of Mar- 
quis Mirabeau, “the Friend of Man.” 
This Jean Antoine de Riquetti displayed 
the same mixture of intrepidity and want 
of courtierly art as his forbears, Being 
presented by his friend the marshal to the 
Grand Monarque with commendation of 
his military achievements, he somewhat 
disconcerted both king and marshal by 
declaring that had he come up to court 
and bribed some woman he would have 
had his promotion and fewer wounds that 
day. 

We next come to Victor, Marquis de 
Mirabeau, the father of our hero, the influ- 
ence of whose character and personality 
on his son is very important. He differs 
from the bulk of his ancestors in that he 
presents the figure rather of a man of let- 
ters than of a man of war. Asa noble he 
had of course to see some military service 
in his earlier years; but he felt that it was 
not his métier. When scarcely twenty- 
two he began his economical studies; and 
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after resigning his commission, left his 
home in Provence for the neighborhood of 
Paris in order to follow out his chosen 
career. He pursued it for no less than 
forty-nine years, becoming one of the 
leading physiocrats, whose leader was 
Quesnay, and their chief doctrine that the 
jand as the sole source of wealth should 
be freed from feudal burdens. In his 
capacity as writer the Marquis de Mira- 
beau had a wide circle of admirers, which 
‘included the grand duke of Tuscany 
(afterwards Emperor Leopold II.); Stanis- 
laus Augustus, titular king of Poland, and 
Gustavus III. of Sweden; while Choiseul, 
Maurepas, and Malesherbes were his in- 
timate friends. 

The dauphin, father of Louis XVI., was 
so struck with “ L’Ami des Hommes,” the 
book which gave to the marquis the name 
by which he is best known to posterity, 
and which he declared he knew by heart, 
that he offered him the place of assist- 
ant governor to his son. The marquis, 
however, declined anything less than a 
complete responsibility. 

The character of his father and the cir- 
cumstances of his early life being, as we 
said, important factors in the life of Mira- 
beau, it will be well to dwell on them in 
some detail. 

The Marquis de Mirabeau had married 
immediately after quitting the army; Ga- 
briel Honoré, the eldest son, but fifth 
child was born in 1749. The child was 
one of the few infant prodigies who ful- 
filled the promise of their youth. His 
head was enormous, and he is said to have 
been born with two teeth. These and 
other particulars we gather from the cor- 
respondence of the father with his brother, 
the Bailli de Mirabeau, then governor of 
Guadeloupe. 

In February, 1750, the marquis writes: 
“T have nothing to tell of my enormous 
child, except that he beats his nurse,” 
who, however, seems to have taken it 
well, Atthe age of three Gabriel had the 
small-pox, which disfigured him for life, 
the permanence of the effect being chiefly, 
perhaps, due to the unscientific solici- 
tude of his mother, “qui avait bien des 
recettes.” 

The result is that the marquis writes to 
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the bailli: “ Your nephew is as ugly as if 
he were Satan’s.” 

Of this ugliness, a new thing among the 
Mirabeaus, our hero, like John Wilkes, 
was afterwards quite proud. It is satis- 
factory to learn that all the younger mem- 
bers of the family were vaccinated. 

But to return to our infant prodigy, 
whose education was begun without delay. 
We soon hear of him, ‘On parle de son 
savoir dans tout Paris;” and again, “I 
donne de l’occupation, mais nous le guet- 
tons, et il est dans des mains excellentes.” 
The child was only five years old. 

The uncle writes to his brother to thank 
M. Poisson for the education he is giving 
to this marmot of five; and hopes that he 
will be able to develop in him qualities 
which will cause to tremble before him, 
“cette race de pygmées qui jouent les 
grands & la cour’’—the aspiration of a 
true Mirabeau, and one that was not to 
remain unfulfitled. In the same year we 
have M. Poisson putting his pupil to the 
proof by making him give himself a lesson. 
Bidden to put down what came into his 
head, the child writes : — 

“ Monsieur Moi, je vous prie de prendre 
attention & votre écriture, et de ne pas 
faire de p&tés sur votre exemple [not to 
make blots on your exercise]; d’étre at- 
tentif & ce qu’on fait, obéir & son pére, a 
son maitre, & sa mére, ne point contrarier. 
Point de détours, de l’honneur surtout. 
N’attaquez personne, hors qu’on ne vous 
attaque; défendez votre patrie, ne soyez 
point méchant avec les domestiques, ne 
familiarisez pas avec eux; cacher les dé- 
fauts de son prochain, parce que cela peut 
arriver & soi-méme.” 

It is difficult to look upon this as simply 
an extraordinary effort of memory; one 
cannot but recognize in it the receptive- 
ness of genius. 

At the age of seven we have another 
anecdote of Mirabeau, which bears out 
this view, but is so striking as to be well- 
nigh incredible. Itis true, moreover, that 
the authority for it is Mirabeau himself. 
The child, after having been confirmed, 
was present ata banquet. It seems that 
he had been told that God could not make 
things which contradict the evidence of 
the senses, like a stick with only one end. 
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But is not a miracle a stick with one end? 
asks the child. 

The troubles of Mirabeau began early. 
The old marquis had quarrelled with his 
wife, and had gone so far as to banish her 
from his house. A certain Madame du 
Pailly took her place; this woman and an 
old servant named Grévin seem to have 
felt a strong dislike to the young heir of 
the house, and to have influenced his 
father against him. The latter had the 
tyrannical disposition of an old-fashioned 
schoolmaster, with an unvarying confi- 
dence in a system of discipline, and an in- 
discriminating intolerance of the lighter 
moods of youth, To have really hated, or 
felt jealous of, his son was certainly not 
consistent with the character of the man; 
but he acted as though this were the case. 
A fatal system of severity began. The 
boy was sent to Paris to a strict boarding- 
school, kept by a certain Abbé Choque- 
nart, and was even deprived of his name. 
He was to be known as Pierre Buffiére. 
Here he appears to have gone througha 
wide curriculum, embracing languages, 
mathematics, music, and bodily exercises 
of all kinds. However, the father now 
judged that his son’s lines had fallen in too 
pleasant places ; for he had become a gen- 
eral favorite. He is therefore sent to the 
army to serve in a regiment commanded 
by a martinet after the marquis’s own 
heart. But this did not last long, as the 
young Buffiére quarrelled with his colone! 
about a bailiff’s daughter and fled to Paris. 
The old marquis is in high wrath; and 
only foregoes his original intention of 
sending him to the tropics toimprison him 
by lettre de cachet inthe Isle of Rhé, But 
the persuasive tongue of the young rebel 
captivates his gaoler, who prevails so far 
in his behalf with his father as to get him 
let out and sent to the wars — in Corsica. 

This year of military service was an 
oasis in the desert of Mirabeau’s life. On 
his return he visits his uncle the bailli, 
now back in Europe, who more than ever 
does his utmost to bring about a reconcil- 
jation between father and son. “ L’Ami 
des Hommes” is for some time obdurate, 
giving hard answers of this sort: “ Qu’il 
gagne son oncle, soit; il ne regagnera pas 
son pére a si bon marché.” The young 





man is diligent in his military studies, and 
considers a military life his true career: 
“Ce que je suis né, ou je me trompe fort, 
c’est homme de guerre.” 

The minister of war even writes to the 
marquis in his favor, and announces that 
a captaincy is to be given him. But 
“ L’Ami des Hommes ” has no enthusiasm 
in this direction; he is chiefly intent on 
instilling into the youth true economic 
principles as contained in his own works. 
These, the young soldier finds “narrow” 
and “sterile ;” and, what is worse, these 
opinions of his are reported by interested 
persons to the author, and further criti- 
cised. 

Meanwhile, Pierre Buffiére is helping 
his uncle in Provence, the father remain- 
ing distrustful. He, however, at last con- 
sents to meet his son and give him back 
his name. 

But the peace thus made was not endur- 
ing. Mirabeau spent a few months in 
Paris, and there won golden opinions ; but 
he had left an enemy behind in the person 
of Madame du Pailly, who was always 
ready to take advantage of the quick tem- 
per of the marquis. She had not to wait 
long for her chance. After trying his hand 
at country business, our young hero be- 
takes him to Provence on far other busi- 
ness, namely, to get himself a wife. The 
object of his choice is the daughter and 
heiress of the Marquis de Marignane, 
whom Carlyle curtly calls “this brown, 
almost funny little woman, much of a fool 
too.” 

The marriage is the opening of the more 
particularly stormy part of Mirabeau’s 
stormy life. It is not from the lady her- 
self that the trouble comes; husband and 
wife jog on together fairly well for the 
most part. But there is more than one 
threatening cloud in the background of 
the picture. The marquis is now in the 
midst of his litigation with madame la 
marquise, and is not in the best of hu- 
mors; Madame du Pailly is aware that the 
son favors mother rather than father. At 
this ill-starred moment the young bride- 
groom has to make a most unwelcome 
request. The wedding had involved him 
in considerable expense, a leading item of 
which consisted in the presents to the 
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guests which were customary in Provence. 
Debts accumulate; the young couple have 
to retire from Aix; but the economy is 
not sufficient. Mirabeau has to apply to 
the marquis to be security for a loan from 
his wife’s father. The Friend of Man not 
only refuses, but confines his son by /ettre 
de cachet to the small town of Manosque. 
Here Mirabeau writes his first work — 
“L’Essai sur le Despotisme,” which he 
gets printed in Switzerland. 

The result of two acts typical of the 
generous and fiery sides of his character, 
was that the slight restraint of Manosque 
had to be exchanged for a series of close 
imprisonments. It chanced that a “ theo- 
retic flirtation” had been going on be- 
tween the Comtesse de Mirabeau anda 
certain Chevalier de Gassaud. Of this, 
the natural consequence would have been 
a duel between husband and lover; when 
lo! Gassaud pére appeals to Mirabeau 
with such effect that not only is the aveng- 
ing sword withheld from its victim, but 
its bearer even intercedes for the intriguer 
with a family who had well-nigh rejected 
his alliance on account of the said theo- 
retic flirtation. 

As the mediator rides back to Ma- 
nosque, he encounters a certain Baron de 
Villeneuve-Moans, who had publicly in- 
sulted his sister Madame de Cabris; 
demands from him satisfaction of a gentle- 
man; when refused, replies with coups de 
cravache. 

Now in this ride Mirabeau had broken 
the limits prescribed by the /ettre de ca- 
chet ; the consequence is that a fresh one 
arriving on June 26, 1774, separates him 
from his wife and sends him into durance 
vile at the chateau d’If near Marseille, 
where he stays nine months and compiles 
interesting family memoirs. The marquis 
enjoins strict treatment; but here, as 
everywhere, we find the prisoner gaining 
over his gaolers by the frankness of his 
disposition, and his “terrible don de fa- 
miliarité.” Writing is forbidden; never- 
theless, M. Dallégre permits it. Husband 
and wife correspond; and the brother of 
the prisoner, Mirabeau Tonneau (Barrel 
Mirabeau) as he was called, contrived to 
see him, 

These things do not please the marquis ; 
and a transference to the castle of Joux 
in the Jura is ordered. The description 
given of this place is not inspiriting: “a 
nest of swallows égayé by a few inva- 
lids —its walls covered with snow half 
through the summer.” Here, however, 


Mirabeau enjoys partial liberty ; the gov- 
ernor to answer for him till further orders. 
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He can go on parole to the adiacent vi!- 
lage of Pontarlier; which he does, with 
, fatal consequences to himself and others, 
| There lives here an ill-assorted couple, 
Monsieur and Madame de Mounier; the 
one a retired legal dignitary of more than 
seventy, the other a girl in her teens, 
married to him without choice of her 
own; January and May! For the young 
girl, no other society than this! The ef- 
fect of the entry of our young unfortunate 
upon this scene is easily imaginable. Two 
victims of hard fate meeting and mingling 
their tears; mutual condolences bringing 
mutual consolation — pity soon ripening 
into a warmer feeling. In the words of 
Sophie de Mounier: “Je cherchais un 
consolateur, et quel consolateur plus dé- 
licieux que l’amour?” 

But Mirabeau, not blind to the dangers 
he was incurring, made an effort to check 
himself in time. With this view, he 
writes for his wife to come to him; alas! 
she refuses. He tries other means; de- 
mands military service from the war min- 
ister to no purpose. Unfortunately, too, 
the governor of Joux, St. Mauris, influ- 
enced by jealousy, is a false friend, and 
writes envenomed letters to the marquis. 

Sophie leaves her husband, and takes 
refuge with her parents in Dijon. Mira- 
beau follows; but is arrested at the in- 
stance of Madame de Ruffey, Sophie’s 
mother. The unfortunate girl goes back 
to Pontarlier; but finding life with her 
husband unendurable begs Mirabeau to 
fly with her. He, after considerable hesi- 
tation, and after further requests for mili- 
tary employment, escapes from Dijon in 
company with Madame de Cabris and a 
gallant of hers, and wanders about the 
south of France followed dimly by two 
inspectors of police employed by the mar- 
quis. The latter had at first hesitated 
upon his course of action, but concluded 
to pursue. “Je m’interrogeai longtemps ; 
finalement le cri de la conscience et de 
l’honneur consultés dans le silence des 
nuits l’emportérent dans mon ceeur.” The 
fugitives once more cross the frontier; 
and Mirabeau is joined in Switzerland by 
Sophie. In spite of betrayal by Brianson, 
the companion of Madame de Cabris (the 
party having disagreed, had separated), 
the police bloodhounds cannot come upon 
their game, who succeed in escaping to 
Holland. In his absence, Mirabeau is 
condemned for rapt et vol by the Parle- 
ment of Besancon, and is beheaded in 
effigy at Pontarlier. In Holland, Gabriel 
and Serphie stzyed eight months, the for- 
mer working hard for the kooksellers of 
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Amsterdam, doing translations and other 
writing — living by sa delle plume. 

But it was through a bookseller that the 
fugitives were discovered; for Mirabeau 
having occasion to convince one of his 
employers of his authorship of the “ Essay 
on Despotism,” wrote to the publisher at 
Neuchatel, and the latter sent the letter to 
his enemies, 

The marquis now uses his great influ- 
ence with the French government, who in 
their turn induce the Dutch authorities to 
take the matter up. On May 14th, 1777, 
Mirabeau is arrested by Brugniére, now 
employed both by the marquis and the De 
Ruffeys. Sophie goes to a convent, he to 
Vincennes. They met but once again, and 
the meeting was not a happy one. 

For more than three years Mirabeau 
now lies in prison at Vincennes. The 
marquis had indeed for the third time 
meditated transportation; but a despotic 
government, milder than the Friend of 
Man, blankly refuses. 

A conversation with an acquaintance re- 
ported by himself to the bailli shows the 
relations which at this time existed be- 
tween the despotic parent and his family. 

“ Votre procés, me dit-il, avec la mar- 
quise, est-il fini? — Je l’ai gagné. Et ot 
est-elle? — Au couvent, Et madame votre 
fille de Provence (Mme. de Cabris)? — 
Au couvent. Et monsieur votre fils, ot 
est-il?— Au couvent. Vous avez donc 
entrepris de peupler les couvens ?— Oui, 
monsieur, et si vous étiez mon fils ilya 
déja longtemps que vous y seriez.” 

And afterwards we glean from a letter 
of Mirabeau’s that fifty-four Jettres de 
cachet had been issued by request of his 
— of which seventeen were for him- 
self! 

His captivity in the donjon of Vincennes 
is the darkest period in the life of Mira- 
beau. This prison is close; his health is 
miserable ; all efforts to soften his parent 
seem to be fruitless. As usual, he gains 
the heart of the governor, Boucher, who 
soon comes to be looked upon as a friend, 
and is addressed as bon ange. 

Correspondence with Sophie is allowed 
on condition that the letters are seen by 
Boucher before delivery, and returned 
after being read. The condition was gen- 
erally, though not invariably, complied 
with. These letters are in the highest 
degree pathetic, teeming with passionate 
love and hate, filled with vows of affection 
to. Sophie, and imprecations on their com- 
mon persecutors. They were tampered 
with and published as a private speculation 
by Manuel, after the death of Mirabeau. 
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But these letters were by no means the 
sole production of the captive in the don- 
jon. He got through immense quantities 
of reading of all kinds, and correspond- 
ence, in spite of miserable health and an 
almost total failure of eyesight. 

He writes to Maurepas and other min- 
isters, and even to the king, demanding 
service in America. ‘“ Let me put the seas 
between my father and me.” All are un- 
answered. He carries on a continual cor- 
respondence with the bailli, his uncle, 
who makes vain attempts to gain over the 
marquis. The replies of the old despot 
are couched in such a strain as this: “Je 
le laisse sur le fumier de ses crimes.” 
Yet is he truly a Friend of Man, who pities 
the peasants for the hard winter of 1780, 
and praises God for placing him in the 
position to give ten sous to poor vassals 
for pushing a wheelbarrow. 

The correspondence of Mirabeau with 
his uncle is full of apologies and expres- 
sions of regret, and demands to know the 
conditions of pardon and_ liberation. 
These, with some direct appeals, are sub- 
mitted to the marquis himself —with no 
apparent effect; the petitioner is calmly 
put down as fo/—a madman. Buta 
change was slowly creeping over the 
father’s feeling. 

Madame du Pailly had gone back to 
Switzerland; the gentler influence of his 
daughter Madame du Saillant began to act 
on him; more than all, the son of Mira- 
beau and his wife —the heir of the Mira- 
beaus — was dead. After long negotiations 
through Dupont de Nemours, Boucher, 
and others, Mirabeau is allowed to leave 
the donjon for the chateau of Vincennes ; 
and soon after, early in 1781, regains com- 
plete liberty. So ends the period of im- 
prisonments ; now opens one of attempts 
at amendment, reversals of judgments, 
re-establishment of domestic relations. 
Sophie had no wish to stand in the way 
of the last; only she would never return 
to De Mounier. Mirabeau, through the 
good offices of the don ange, sets foot once 
more in his father’s house. 

The marquis now presents the appear- 
ance of a broken man. In his fifteen 
years’ litigation with la marquise, he is 
at length worsted ; madame obtains sep- 
aration “de corps et de biens.” The old 
man complains piteously that fortune had 
not set her seal upon his long and hard 
life’s work; he was now reduced to Ho- 
mer’s conception of old age, “ le bavardage 
précurseur du radotage, et tout au plus le 
conseil ” — he could now begin a new and 
quiet life. However, it appears that this 
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was only a passing depression of spirits ; 
otherwise how explain the following ex- 
tract from an extremely sensible letter of 
the honest bailli? “Vous voila donc, 
grace a@ votre posteromanie, occupé de 
régenter um foulet de trente-deux ans. 
Prends garde d’ailleurs, que la maniére de 
réussir & rien, c’est de vouloir penser pour 
les autres, et de les vouloir mener selon 
son propre goiit, non suivant de leur.” 
This of course exactly hits the blot in the 
whole conduct of the marquis towards his 
son. Nevertheless he persisted in con- 
sidering that Mirabeau required his guid- 
ance. The latter is now actively pursuing 
his own course. He gives himself up as 
prisoner, and after a new trial brings about 
the reversal of the Besangon decree, re- 
jecting all compromise; obtaining for 
Sophie her dowry and an annuity. 

The marquis, however, not interested in 
these proceedings, refuses to contribute 
towards their expense; Mirabeau in de- 
spair first tries to provoke his enemies to 
a duel, and then meditates expatriatic 1. 
From this he is dissuaded by his sist. , 
Madame du Saillant, the only one of hi. 
children not shut up by her father; and 
goes to his uncle the bailli in Provence. 
Here he is received with enthusiasm by 
the people, among them even by cred- 
itors. 

His next object is reunion with his 
wife. But in spite of immense exertions 
he is doomed to failure. Madame la 
comtesse had become, like many another 
woman, enamoured of her half-widowhood 
(demi-veuvage); and there was a stronger 
influence to be contended with in the per- 
sons of relations interested in the dispo- 
sition of the Marignane property, of which 
she was heiress. When the marquis had 
made a condition of his son’s release that 
a request should come from his wife, 
madame had been ¢zéde, no wise forward. 
So now great reluctance was shown; it is 
even alleged that the Marignane chateau 
was barricaded as a precaution against a 
possible violent abduction on the part of 
the husband. 

Private negotiations having failed, liti- 
gation is resorted to. All Provence is 
stirred by the proceedings; every family 
is ranged with one party or the other. 
The husband presents a request for an 
injunction to reunion; the wife a counter 
request. Mirabeau pleads at Aix in per- 
son, and is loudly applauded by a crowded 
court — for five hours; but in the end the 
decision of the Grand Chambre goes 
against him. Besides the law proceed- 
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side by means of mémoires ; on the part 
of Mirabeau appear letters of his wife, 
full of tenderness, written while he was at 
If and Joux, since which time she had not 
seen him; on the other side, by a grave 
breach of confidence, the letters of the 
marquis to his son’s father-in-law, filled 
with strong accusations and even denun- 
ciations of Mirabeau, are given to the 
world. 

On the whole public opinion came over 
to the eloquent husband; but the influ- 
ence of the Marignane family had a pre- 
ponderating weight with the members of 
the court, who decided that “ husband and 
wife shall be separated de corps et de biens, 
till such time as it shall otherwise be or- 
dered.” Thus the wife is free to enjoy 
her demt-veuvage. A few months before 
Mirabeau died, a reunion was almost 
effected ; but death cut the matter short. 
Madame lived to be married again and to 
see her second husband die; after which 
the memory of Mirabeau seems to have 
returned to her very strongly, as she per- 
sisted in calling herself by his name, and 
even in living with his family. She died 
on March 6, 1800, in Mirabeau’s own 
house at Paris. 


II. 


IMMEDIATELY after these attempts to 
compose his private affairs, the public 
life of Mirabeau began. He was at the 
time entirely without means, not.even able 
to obtain his pension dotale—the sum 
which had been settled on him at his 
marriage. His delle flume is therefore in 
continued exercise. By its means he had 
made himself a name before the meeting 
of the States-General offered to his talents 
a still more congenial sphere. In 1780 
Mirabeau spent a-short time in England, 
whither he went, partly to escape the 
wrath of legal authorities whom he had 
attacked in a memorial on the late trial, 
partly for the purpose of collecting ma- 
terials for a book called “ The Order of 
Cincinnatus ” — Cincinnatus being Wash- 
ington. While in England he stayed with 
Sir G. Elliott, afterwards Lord Minto, who 
had been his schoolfellow at the Abbé 
Choquenart’s. To judge from his subse- 
quent career Mirabeau was more im- 
pressed than would appear from what he 
wrote at the time toa lady of his acquaint- 
ance ;— 


I am not an enthusiastic admirer of England, 
and I know enough of it now to tell you that 
if its constitution is the best that is known, 
the administration of it is the worst possible ; 
and that if an Englishman is socially the freest 
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man on earth, the English people is one of 
the least free that exists. 


Still he thinks that “this people has 
more power than the majority of known 
peoples, because it has some civil iiberty.” 

Mirabeau soon returned to France and 
plunged into a busy pamphleteering life. 
He defended the Dutch rights to the mo- 
nopoly of the Scheldt, attacked at the 
time by Joseph II., and in which all Eu- 
rope was interested; but his financial 
brochures gained him a greater, if more 
perilous, celebrity. The chief of these 
was the “ Denunciation of Stock-jobbing ” 
(Agiotage). These writings were sincere 
assaults on an evil which had been pecul- 
iarly rife in France since the days of Law 
and the Regency. The chief minister 
Calonne, had at first favored the writer 
and even solicited his help, but he lived 
in an atmosphere of jobbing, and was not 
unnaturally alarmed when Mirabeau re- 
fused to except him from his censure. 
The pamphlets now began to be sup- 
pressed ; and their author, warned of the 
issue of a lettre de cachet against him, 
left France and set out on a journey east- 
ward, Between Toul and Verdun shots 
were fired, and what seems to have been 
an attempt at assassination took place; it 
was confidentially asserted that the authors 
of the outrage were not thieves; but the 
whole affair is involved in mystery. 

That the fame of Mirabeau had already 
advanced beyond the limits of France is 
proved by the fact that Frederick of Prus- 
sia, who received but few strangers, was 
so curious to know the object of his jour- 
ney, that he wrote to invite him to an 
audience, In the letter the king used very 
flattering language: “I shall always inter- 
est myself in the lot of a man of your 
merit, wishing with all my heart that it will 
be most favorable, and conformable to your 
expectations.” Several interviews between 
the two great historical characters took 
place. The account of the last, giving us 
a glimpse of Frederick in his last year, is 
of great interest. Mirabeau writes : — 


I was almost an hour with the king, in his 
armchair, for his morning promenade had 
tired him; he made it so quickly that he killed 
two of his horses. It is impossible to imagine 
a cooler head, a conversation more kind, but 
I was not at my ease in enjoying it. The 
extreme difficulty of his respiration oppressed 
me more than it did him. A great man in 
pain is a most moving sight ! 


The great Frederick died on August 17, 
1786. 





While in Beriin Mirabeau was as usual | ward in Provence, as in Brittany, in oppo- 


hard at work, writing on toleration, the 
civil disabilities of the Jews, exposing 
Cagliostro and his dupes, etc. He re- 
turned to Prussia after a short absence, 
on a diplomatic mission. Calonne was 
afraid of him, and probably thought this a 
good way of ridding himself of a danger- 
ous opponent. The letters from Berlin of 
the talented agent contain an account of 
the death of Frederick, and an estimate 
of the probable policy of his nephew and 
successor, Frederick William II.; and 
besides a quantity of anecdotes of great 
personages. 

The mission was not an avowed one; 
and Mirabeau was dissatisfied with his 
position. He however profited by it pri- 
vately, by his publication of the corre- 
spondence — an act which cost him the 
friendship of Talleyrand, who was only 
reconciled to him on his deathbed. The 
breach of confidence thus committed can- 
not be justified; but some excuse may be 
found in the circumstances. A man of 
genius and high ambition sees at last in 
the Revolution his career, the only step- 
ping-stone to which is a seat in the States- 
General. This man is absolutely destitute 
of resources wherefrom to provide the 
necessary expenses of election. Hence 
the expedient. 

We have now arrived at the Revolution. 
Mirabeau had abstained from mixing in 
the events which preceded the opening 
of the States-General. Disappointed of 
the office of secretary to the Notables, 
he had carefully watched their proceed- 
ings and had written an address to them 
on the subject of stock-jobbing. He had 
refused the overtures of Lomenie de 
Brienne, who had overthrown Calonne, 
but had failed as signally as his rival; and 
seeing through the selfish manoeuvres of 
the Parliament he had also declined to 
take part with those who to many appeared 
to be the representatives of the national 
cause. His determination was to remain 
in obscurity “ until some revolution, good 
or bad, orders a good citizen to lift up his 
voice. This revolution,” he adds, “cannot 
be delayed ” (ze saurazt tarder), Mirabeau 
realized to the full the importance of the 
financial situation of France; but he be- 
lieved a constitution to be the basis of all 
economy. In January, 1789, he entered 
upon his electoral campaign. By the no- 
blesse of his province he was very badiy 
received, partly on account of the known 
liberality of his opinions, but chiefly be- 
cause he refused to support the antiquated 
provincial privileges which were put for- 
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sition to the uniform election regulations 
of the government. “ These people will 
make me a tribune of the people in spite 
of myself,” he cried bitterly. At Paris 
also enemies were at work; he had to go 
thither to consult with his friends. On 
his return he received a perfect ovation, 
crowns were given him, dowers showered 
upon him; the whole population of Aix 
and other towns through which he passed 
turned out to welcome him, crying: ‘ Vive 
le roi et le Comte de Mirabeau!” At 
Marseille it was the same ; there were one 
hundred and twenty thousand people in 
the streets. But Mirabeau’s head was not 
turned ; indeed, he used his popularity to 
good purpose. Bread riots having broken 
outat Marseille, the authorities had inju- 
diciously lowered prices; Mirabeau suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the populace and even 
in inducing them to accept quietly an 
enhancement. At Aix his conduct was 
similar; here he took the parole d’hon- 
neur of the people! Here, however, the 
nobles attempted to organize a party 
against him, raising the cry, “It is Mira- 
beau who has done all the mischief.” But 
the popularity of the latter was too great 
to be overthrown; it was attested by his 
double election as deputy of the Tiers- 
Etat of Aix and Marseille. Mirabeau 
chose to represent the former. 

The States-General assembled early in 
May at Versailles. The purpose for which 
they had been summoned was in the eyes 
of Necker and the ministers merely to 
sanction fresh taxes. Constitutional ques- 
tions had not therefore been fully consid- 
ered; and though a representation equal 
to that of the nobles and clergy combined 
had been accorded to the third estate, the 
boon was evidently of no avail if the vot- 
ing was to be separate— far ordre and 
not far téte. This important point was 
involved in what appeared to be the merely 
technical question as to whether the 
“powers,” or certificates of election, 
should be verified separately or in com- 
mon. The court supported the Orders in 
their refusal to co-operate with the Com- 
mons; Necker does not seem to have 
made up his mind what course to take. 
Neither party would yield, and business 
could not begin; but on June 17th the 
Tiers-Etat constituted itself under the 
name of “ National Assembly.” Mirabeau 
was opposed to this, wishing to substitute 
the title of “ Assembly of Representatives 
of the French People.” The court party 
now took a counter-step by inducing the 
king to close the hall of the Assembly 
on pretext of preparing it for a grand 
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“ Séance Royale ” in which he was to de- 

| clare his intentions. This led to the cele- 
| brated meeting in the tennis court and 
oath of the Commons never to separate 
until a constitution had been drawn up. 
Three days afterwards the Séance Royale 
was held. It was on this occasion that 
Mirabeau showed himself as the real 
leader of the Revolution. The king had 
made his speech, ‘and, followed by nobles 
and clergy, had left the hall. Now ap- 
pears Court Marshal de Brézé and re- 
minds the Commons of the royal command 
that they should separate. The deputies 
sit and listen dumbfoundered ; when sud- 
denly up rises Mirabeau and addresses 
De Brézé in these words: “We have 
heard the steps that have been suggested 
tothe king, and you, monsieur, who are 
unable to be his intermediary to the Na- 
tional Assembly; you, who have neither 
vote nor right of speech, are not fitted to 
remind us of his words. Go and tell your 
master that we are here by the will of the 
people, and that bayonets alone will drive 
us out.” 

It was the critical moment of the Revo- 
lution; a timid crowd was in an instant 
electrified into a determined body which 
declared itself inviolable and its enemies 
traitors to the nation. Mirabeau had 
saved the Revolution. On June 27th, the 
National Assembly became complete, 
when the majority of the nobles and the 
minority of the clergy joined it; the rest 
had already come over. But the court- 
party were not yet defeated, and meditated 
crushing the Revolution by force of arms. 
In spite of an address to the king, which 
was moved by Mirabeau in one of his most 
eloquent speeches, the king would not 
consent to send away the troops; it needed 
the stern lesson of the taking of the Bas- 
tille to convince his advisers that the 
nation was with the Revolutionists, Mira- 
beau might at this time have been Maire 
of Paris instead of Bailly. Had he ac- 
cepted the office, the influence which he 
would have exerted in Paris would per- 
haps have been sufficient to curb Paris; 
he would have had ex-officio free access 
to the king at all times, and their relations 
might have been without the slightest sus- 
picion of intrigue. 

But grief at the death of his father, for 
whom, in spite of all, he always retained 
great affection, would appear to have ab- 
sorbed him at the time. “L’Ami des 
Hommes ” died at Argenteuil in his arm- 
chair as he sat listening to his grand- 
daughter reading. 

In his last days the marquis had been 
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on good terms with his son, and even ex- 
pressed gratification at his growing fame. 
One day he enthusiasiically cried, “ Voila 
de la gloire, de la vraie gloire ! ” 

The story of Mirabeau is henceforth 
that of the Revolution, or at least of the 
Constituent Assembly. Though he de- 
clined to attach himself to any party, and 
was by no means invariably on the popu- 
jar side, he was undoubtedly its most 
prominent figure. 

The isolated position which he occu- 
pied to the day of his death is to be ac- 
counted for in several ways. If on the 
one hand he had loftier views and a purer 
ambition than the party chiefs of the Cété 
Droit or the ardent spirits of the Cété 
Gauche, or the Constitutional pedants, 
and held aloof from them; they not less 
distrusted him, some on account of the 
immorality of his private character, others 
from jealousy of his personal ascendency, 
others again because of his moderation. 
To the Abbé Maury and his party he was 
a dangerous Revolutionist; to Barnave 
and the clique that dominated the left he 
was too much of a Monarchist and too 
influential as a popular leader. Hence 
we find continual combinations of hostile 
sections against Mirabeau; with the re- 
sult that it was not until some three 
months before his death that he became 
president of the Assembly. 

His great object was to obtain the posi- 
tion of minister of the crown in a consti- 
tution founded on the English model, and 
thus to become arbiter of the Revolution. 
But he had no party to support him; and 
was defeated on many important constitu- 
tional points. 

We have seen that he opposed the 
action of the Tiers-Etat in proclaiming 
themselves as the National Assembly; 
we have next to notice that he held that 
by the wholesale surrender of privileges 
made on August 4, the deputies had ex- 
ceeded their powers; and that some dis- 
cussion should have preceded so sweeping 
a measure. On the other hand Mirabeau 
supported the abolition of tithe without 
redemption, declaring that it was “not a 
property, but only a simple possession 
revocable at will of the sovereign; it is 
the subsidy with which the nation pays 
the officers of morality and education.” 

This no doubt did much to prejudice 
the mind of the pious Louis XVI. against 
him. The suspected complicity of Mira- 
beau in the events of October 5 and 6, 
when Versailles was invaded by a horde 
of women, several of the royal guards 


| were murdered, and the royal family were 
| forced by the mob to return with them to 
Paris, acted in the same direction. But 
there is no evidence against him, and very 
strong presumption in his favor. We 
know from the Comte de la Marck that 
Mirabeau passed the whole of the 5th 
with him and at the Assembly. There is 
not a tittle of testimony that Mirabeau had 
any intimate relations with Orleans, even 
if that prince had any part in the move- 
ment. What is more, everything points 
to the conclusion that the event was noth- 
ing more than the momentary impulse of 
a hunger-stricken crowd, eager to bring 
back the court to Paris, and of a mob ex- 
cited by reports of an approaching flight 
of the king to the frontiers, and of a coun- 
ter-revolution. However this may be, it 
is certain that the king took no part in 
the accusation made against Mirabeau in 
the inquiry by the Chatelet some twelve 
months after. 

To return to the Assembly. A promi- 
nent feature in the work of constitution- 
making had been a declaration of the 
rights of man in imitation of that recently 
drawn up in America. On this question 
the practical sense of Mirabeau was shown 
when he tried to obtain the adjournment 
of the question, saying that it was “a 
great and splendid idea, but it seems that 
before thinking so generously about the 
code of other nations, it would have been 
well that the bases of our own should have 
been, if not laid down, at least agreed 
upon.” Here, as on other occasions, Mi- 
rabeau displayed his conviction of the 
futility of those theories of abstract polit- 
ical rights which were inspired by the 
evangelist Jean Jacques, and were so dear 
to most Frenchmen. The central idea of 
Mirabeau was that the Revolution and the 
monarchy should be associated in the 
work of reform. But, as we have seen, 
he could rely on no organized support. 
The aristocrats of the Right desired a 
counter-revolution; the Left wished to 
reduce the monarchy toa shadow; Necker 
and the ministers had no fixed policy. All 
but a small group, which included Pétion 
and Robespierre, were nominally mon- 
archists; but all in their several ways did 
their best to weaken the royal power. 
The Cété Droit intrigued against the 
Revolution ; while their adversaries, who 
formed the majority, made increasing en- 
croachments on the executive. This ma- 
jority refused to give to the crown any 
power of initiating laws, convoking or dis- 
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veto. Finally, by the decree which pro- 
hibited members of the Assembly from 
taking office, parliamentary government by 
responsible members was rendered impos- 
sible. 

The last measure was a deathblow to 
Mirabeau’s hopes. The object of his 
ambition was well known; personal jeal- 
ousy was the chief motive which actu- 
ated the coalition, by which the decree 
was carried. Henceforth open action was 
impossible ; the work of guiding the Rev- 
olution in the paths of monarchy had to 
be done underground. The relations be- 
tween Mirabeau and the king cannot be 
dealt with fully here; but they may be 
given in outline. They were carried on 
chiefly through the Comte de la Marck, 
who had known Marie Antoinette since 
the days of her childhood, and whgse 
counsels had great weight with her. The 
count was also a personal friend of Mira- 
beau. When first the proposal to seek 
Mirabeau’s co-operation was made through 
his friend to the king, Louis gave an em- 
phatic refusal : — 

“The king could hardly be unfortunate 
enough to be forced to such painful ex- 
tremities.” 

When, nevertheless, in the following 
March, negotiations were renewed, Mira- 
beau himself showed some reluctance. 
His objections were, however, overcome ; 
and an arrangement concluded by which 
he was to have his debts paid and to re- 
ceive a monthly allowance in return for 
his advice. Mirabeau in vain endeav- 
ored to avoid the appearance of clandes- 
tine intrigue by proposing that ministers 
should be informed; this was denied to 
him. 

From this time until his death he con- 
tinued to send notes to Louis XVI. and 
the queen, advising them to court popu- 
larity, to give a cordial support to the 
Revolution, to maintain what was good in 
the Constitution, but to take steps to se- 
cure a thorough revision of those articles 
which weakened the executive of the 
crown. Mirabeau also gave occasional 
advice on questions of foreign policy with 
which he was thoroughly conversant. 
He succeeded in a great measure in gain- 
ing the confidence of his royal clients, and 
more especially that of the queen, with 
whom he had several interviews. In one 
of his notes he makes a very significant 
allusion to her, 

“The time may come,” he writes, 
“when it will be necessary to see what a 
woman and child, on horseback, are able 
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to effect; this is with the queen a familiar 
family tradition.” 

The reference is of course to Maria 
Theresa and the Magyars in 1740. 

On another occasion he says of Marie 
Antoinette, that “she was the only man 
whom the king had about him.” 

On account of his monarchical views 
Mirabeau was denounced as a traitor to 
the Revolution. That the accusation was 
false is clear both from his correspond- 
ence and his conduct; but it was continu- 
ally made. Thus Marat, in his infamous 
journal L’Ami du Peuple, called on the 
citizens to raise eight hundred gibbets, 
and hang on them all traitors, and at their 
head the infamous elder Riquetti. Mira- 
beau the younger, it may be remarked, 
was a strong royalist. Again, when the 
question arose as to what power, king or 
Assembly, belonged the right of making 
peace and war, and Mirabeau had attrib- 
uted it to the former, a pamphlet bearing 
the alarming title of “Grande Trahison 
du Comte de Mirabeau” was circulated 
by his enemies. During this debate it is 
related of the great tribune, that, having 
seized in an instant the weak point of his 
chief opponent, Barnave, he made a rapid 
note, and. immediately left the Assembly 
for the Tuileries gardens, where he con- 
versed with Madame de Staél and others 
on indifferent matters. 

The speech which he made on return- 
ing had an overwhelming effect; Barnave, 
called upon to reply, was fain to remain 
speechless, 

Perhaps the most powerful of the great 
orator’s efforts was the speech he made 
on the demand of Necker for a patriotic 
contribution of a fourth of every citizen’s 
income. Much diversity of opinion was 
shown on the subject; Mirabeau himself 
had already spoken twice. Rising a third 
time, he ended his speech with one of his 
characteristic apostrophes : — 

“To-day bankruptcy, hideous bank- 
ruptcy is there; it threatens to consume 
you, your property, your honor — and you 
deliberate /” 

The Assembly was for a moment horror- 
struck at the vivid picture; then rising 
from their places the whole body of mem- 
bers called for an instant vote, and the 
patriotic gift was unanimously decreed. 
It was probably by means of his orator- 
ical power, which Mirabeau often dexter- 
ously used to cover monarchical measures 
‘with a revolutionary glamour, that in spite 





of everything he maintained to the last 
| his influence. 
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His greatest triumphs were won in un- 
popular causes. 

Thus he opposed the prohibition of em- 
igration; and when interrupted by the 
enragés of the Cété Gauche, silenced 
them by thundering out: “Silence aux 
Trente Voix!” Among these was Maxi- 
milien Robespierre. 

When accused of parliamentary dicta- 
torship in the Society of Friends of the 
Constitution, which was afterwards the 
Jacobin Club, he obtained another signal 
triumph. 

“There are,” he said, “two kinds of 
dictatorship : that of intrigue and audacity, 
and that of reason and talent; those who 
could not establish or retain the first had 
only themselves to blame if they did not 
know how to get possession of the sec- 
ond.” 

This took place in Mirabeau’s last days. 
His health had been failing from the very 
beginning of his active political life; and 
the change from Versailles to Paris had 
affected it injuriously. It was only the 
strength of his constitution which enabled 
him to hold out against the combined 
effects of hard work and a dissolute life. 
He suffered agonies from ophthalmia; 
and during his presidency had sometimes 
to sit with a bandage over his eyes. 

Taken illon the night of March 27th, 
1791, ke insisted on going to the Assem- 
bly. The last speech he made was on the 
subject of mines, in which his friend De 
la Marck was interested. During Mira- 
beau’s illness daily bulletins were issued, 
crowds surrounded the doors; the king 
inquired publicly each day, and privately 
besides. On April 2nd the great tribune 
died. 

On the morning of that day he had said 
with dramatic pathos to his friend and 
physician Cabanis: “ My friend, I shall die 
to-day. When one is in that position, 
there remains but one thing to do; itis to 
perfume oneself, to have oneself crowned 
with flowers, to surround oneself with 
music, so as to enter pleasantly into that 
sleep from which no man awakes.” 

The dying man left behind him many 
gloomy prophecies, whose fulfilment, how- 
ever, he had done much to avert. To 
Etienne Dumont he said on parting: 
“ When I exist no longer, they will know 
what was my value. The evils which I 
have arrested will spring from all sides 
upon France; this criminal faction which 
trembles before me will no longer have 
any check upon it.” The consequences 
of the shortsightedness of the Barnaves 
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and Lameths of the Assembly he predicted 
with terrible accuracy. “ They wished to 
govern the king instead of governing by 
him; but soon it will be no longer either 
they or he who will govern; a vile faction 
will dominate all, and will cover France 
with horrors.” 

Whether Mirabeau could have averted 
these evils is a great historical problem, 
too large to be discussed here. 

It is certain that he saw and realized 
them; that at the time of his death he was 
directing active measures to bring the 
public mind toa right view of the situa- 
tion; and that a measure of success had 
already attended his efforts. He had es- 
tablished an immense system of corre- 
spondence with the departments by which 
it was intended that the elections to the 
next Assembly should be influenced. It 
is also highly improbable that, had Mira- 
beau lived, the fatal flight to Varennes, 
which really killed the monarchy, would 
have taken place. 

It may be well to conclude this article 
with some extracts showing the opinion 
held by his contemporaries of the great 
man and his work. The Duc de Fer- 
riéres, a royalist opponent of Mirabeau, 
says in his memoirs :— 


No one dared to take possession of the 
sceptre which Mirabeau had left vacant; those 
who coveted it the most eagerly appeared the 
most embarrassed. Was an important ques- 
tion raised, the eyes of all turned mechanically 
to the place which Mirabeau used to occupy; 
they seemed to invite him to place himself in 
the tribune, and to wait to form an opinion 
until he had enlightened the Assembly. 


Madame de Staél, also a political oppo- 
nent, writes in her “ Considerations on the 
French Revolution: ” — 


The great oak had fallen; the rest were no 
longer worthy of remark. He was capable of 
moderate principles who sustained them with 
passion; the man who had earned so well the 
name of revolutionist was capable of attacking 
factions. 


“Tt seems that at the death of Mirabeau 
the Revolution lost its providence, and 
that he carried with him all the good it 
could produce,” were the words of Boissy 
d’Anglas. 

Of his oratory Victor Hugo has strik 
ingly written: — 


Chose singulier, ii ne raisonnait jamais 
mieux que dans l’emportement. L irritation 
la plus violente, loin de disjoindre son élo- 
— dans les secousses qu’elle lui donnait, 

égageait en lui une sorte de logique supé- 
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rieure, et il trouvait des argumens dans la 
fureur comme un autre des métaphores. 

The same writer says that when he 
spoke he had a colossal movement of the 
shoulders, that when he shook his head a 
lion’s mane suggested itself to the mind’s 
eye. His terrific ugliness (Laideur gran- 
diose et fulgurante) had an effect which 
might be described as electric. Mirabeau, 
though once highly complimented by a 
great actor, had a great contempt for that 
fausse chaleur which formed so large a 
part of the eloquence of Chatham. 

Mirabeau was ambitious, but it was a 
lofty ambition; if he was unscrupulous, 
he was not corrupt or sordid. 

Dumont says that the great revolutionist 
was fond of his title of count (he never 
assumed that of marquis), and at the bot- 
tom of his heart attached great importance 
to noble birth. He inspired great personal 
attachment. One of his secretaries was 
in such despair at his approaching death 
that he attempted his own life. 

The funeral of Mirabeau was probably 
the most imposing ceremony of its kind 
that has ever taken place. The proces- 
sion to the Church of St. Eustache, where 
his heart was left, and an é/oge was pro- 
nounced upon him, was attended by the 
members of the Assembly, officials of the 
Department of Paris, and the Society of 
Friends of the Constitution, besides a mil- 
itary escort headed by Lafayette. After 
military honors had been accorded to the 
deceased, the body was removed to Ste. 
Geneviéve, which had just been consti- 
tuted the French Pantheon. Here the 
ashes of Mirabeau were to lie with those 
of Descartes, Voltaire, and Rousseau. 

They were not, however, to find there a 
permanent resting-place. On the dis- 
covery, during the trial of Louis XVI., of 
the celebrated iron chest, papers were 
found which threw some light upon the 
relations of the dead patriot with the 
crown. 

The Convention thereupon ordered 
Mirabeau’s bust to be veiled; and when a 
report on the papers had been received, it 
was decreed that “the bones of Honoré 
Gabriel Riquetti Mirabeau shall be with- 
drawn from the French Pantheon. On 
the same day the body of Jean Paul Ma- 
rat shall be transferred to it.” 

After some delay the sentence was Car- 
ried out, and the body was removed to the 
cemetery of St. Catherine. 

The crime of the great man was this: 
“Tl voulait guérir les Frangais de la 
superstition de la monarchie, et y substi- 
tuer son culte.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


LAsT night I was haunted! 

Not by a white lady with her head under 
her arm, nor yet by a bogie-man of any 
kind ; but only by the echo of a sad little 
song that she (Dolores) used to sing to me 
long ago. And now, looking back through 
the vista of years which have come and 
gone, with their gleams of sunshine light- 
ing up the mist of subdued trouble, it 
seems to me that song just describes her 
life and tells her tale in its own words : — 


Alas, how easily things go wrong! 

A sigh too much or a kiss too long; 

And there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. 


So she sang, and sang in a way that left 
one sitting silent, with a lump in one’s 
throat and a suspiciously moist eye. She 
did not exert herself, nor perform what I 
call “ fireworks ” with her voice ; nor did 
she scream out her high notes in the man- 
ner that makes one leap from one’s chair. 
But in her low, sweet voice, full of sympa- 
thy and pathos, there was something which 
made one feel good. Just as a glorious 
sunset or a glimpse of wild and beautiful 
scenery touches some chord in one’s soul, 
so did her voice raise one’s whole being, 
and seemed to draw one nearer to heaven. 

I see her now — looking like some beau- 
tiful Eastern picture (such as Long would 
have loved to paint), clad in an Oriental 
sort of garment. It was what ladies call 
a tea-gown, I imagine. At all events, it 
was loosely made of some soft, silky stuff, 
which draped and fell in graceful, loving 
folds about her stately figure. Orange, 
too, in color, I remember, and thrown out 
in bold relief against the background of 
old carved oak with which her room was 
panelled ; while behind her waved gently 
to and fro the velvety curtains touched by 
a little sough of briny breath sent up from 
the moonlit sea, to mingle its fragrance 
with the mignonette and roses ere it blew 
softly through the open window of her old 
Scotch home. The tiny waves broke 
drowsily on the beach below; and when 
her song ceased— with a sort of trem- 
bling, half-sobbing sigh — she still re- 
mained seated at her piano, letting her 
slender fingers wander dreamily over the 
keys, blending harmonies of big, solemn 
chords, and wending through majors into 
minors, as the spirit moved her. And I 
can see her small head thrown back, anda 
sad, far-off look in her eyes that seemed 
to carry her far away through all the 
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changes and chances of her life into the 
years gone by. 

What a beautiful woman she was ! 

A sort of Cleopatra, only with a good 
face, talland graceful ina lithe, pantherish 
way, with a head so beautifully set on that 
it gave her an unconscious queenliness 
and dignity. Her hair was dark and curly, 
with gleams of copper init; and her eyes 
— above all, her eyes — were indescriba- 
ble! They were hazel, I believe (she used 
to call them green), and her soul dwelt 
within their depths. They always looked 
to me like two mirrors of truth and sym- 
pathy, for they laughed when others 
laughed; but in repose they had a mourn- 
fulness that won the interest of all who 
studied them, and made the world marvel 
what her past had been that it should have 
stamped such pathos on her face. 


I knew that past, for I had known her 
all her life. When she was born, her 
father asked me to stand her sponsor. 
He was the best friend I ever had; so, 
notwithstanding my antipathy to very 
young babies, I consented. Dolores: 
that was the name by which they chris- 
tened her, though I should have preferred 
the homely M. or N.; for it vexed me 
when I heard that they had decided on 
such a doleful, almost ominous name. 

My faint suggestion that it should be 
altered into something happier was, how- 
ever, promptly overruled by her mother — 
a lady of iron will, before whom all bowed 
in holy awe, and often, very genuine aver- 
sion. She was a Spaniard by birth, and 
very beautiful too, though with a cruel 
light in her eye, and a set “you shall” 
expression, which I did not trust, about 
her mouth. 

She had bent her mind on marrying 
Lord Rockland from the day on which she 
first met him, and through her “ you shall- 
ness ” had obtained her object. 

He was the best and kindest man that 
ever lived, and blind to the schemes and 
artfulness of designing woman — for, like 
most noble natures, he never doubted that 
others could be less generous than him- 
self. Won by the spell of her beauty, he 
offered her his hand and heart, and (what 
was much more dear to her) his title — 
thereby converting Juanita Guadalmina 
into Countess of Rockland. They had 
been married nearly five years when Do- 
lores made her appearance in the world. 

Needless to say, from the first her lady- 
ship had unalterably determined that it 
should be a boy. 
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Of course, when she had a baby, it 
should be a son and heir. That was what 
she wished, and that was what she intended 
to have. 

So when the news was finally broken to 
her that the arrival was a girl, her heart 
turned to stone, and in her disappointment 
and bitterness she felt that she never could 
forgive the child. 

She was hard to her from the first, and 
jealous of her later on; for Dolores was 
the apple of her father’s eye, and he 
gloried in his beautiful child. 

As for me, her godfather, my infatuation 
for her was almost ridiculous, though I 
had humbly to take my place as a bad 
fourth in the list of her affections. She 
used to solemnly assert there were only 
“four fings ” in the world she loved: her 
daddy, her bull-dog, her hunting, and 
“ Nunky,” (7 was “ Nunky,” though what 
connection that title had with my relation- 
ship as her godfather I never could dis- 
cover). It always sounded to me like a 
judicious cross between uncle and don- 
key; but poor little Doll was so hurt when 
I suggested this solution, that I was fain 
to confess my suspicions to be base and 
unfounded. 

Her father had always been my best and 
dearest friend. We had known each other 
since boyhood ; messed together at Eton, 
though he was in the Eight while I was 
only stroke in the “ Britannia,” and had 
always been the best of pals. And after- 
wards, when he joined the oth Lancers, I 
managed to scramble in after him, and we 
always had a good time when we were to- 
gether. He drove the coach and I blew 
the horn. Some years later, at his father’s 
death, he left the regiment — feeling it his 
duty to go and live at his own place and 
take an interest in his tenantry. 

Not long afterwards I sent in my papers 
too, and took up house with my sister in 
Warwickshire, where I still used to meet 
dear old Rock constantly at the covert- 
side; for he had come down to us as 
M.F.H. Being the finest horseman and 
keenest sportsman in Great Britain, he 
had soon wearied of his old grey home on 
the rocks in the North, and pined for a 
pack of hounds and a hunting county. 
Fortunately the master in my county had 
just resigned; so with joy I wrote, beg- 
ging Rock to accept the mastership offered 
to him by the unanimous vote of every 
member of the Hunt. 

What a grand chap he was! Six feet 
two ; spare and wiry, with a heart of gold, 
and a laugh that did one good, and made 
| one laugh one’s self out of sheer sympathy, 
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even when one had not heard the joke 
that provoked it. 

He worshipped his “ Dolly,” as he lov- 
ingly called Dolores. “See that brat 
ride,” he would say, with a look of pride 
lighting up his kind blue eyes; “ there is 
not a man in England can see the way she 
goes when hounds run.” And it was true 
enough, for Dolly was the best horse- 
woman / ever saw — ever since the days 
of her babyhood, when she used to fly 
about the old park at Hazlehurst on one 
of her wild little shelties, followed by an 
uproarious pack of foxhound puppies, 
which had been given to her to “ walk,” 
and chaperoned by a solemn oid bull-dog 
with blear eyes and a broad, sweet smile 
that went straight to the heart. 

Besides holding the proud position of 
her godfather, I was Dolly’s slave, abject 
and submissive, bullied into obedience of 
the most slavish description by this little 
brown baby, who flashed her big eyes and 
ordered me to go and put the puppies 
“‘over to her.” It was all very well for 
her to shout forth her orders in imperious 
baby-talk ; but strive as I would to do her 
behests, I soon lived to learn that fox- 
hound puppies are imbued with ideas of 
their own, and soar far above such trifles 
as coming when they are called, or doing 
anything to order, unless it falls in with 
their own tactics of rolling each other 
over and over, and flying wildly off at a 
tangent with ears laid back and tail tucked 
in, for fear the opponent should use it as 
a handle wherewith to capsize them. 

Rock’s greatest joy was to be with his 
child in all her wild escapades, and to 
teach her to ride and talk “hound lan- 
guage,” and even to blow a horn and crack 
a whip (which is a thing very few women 
ever achieve) But Dolly did everything 
by nature; and I remember, when she 
whipped in to her father, hearing her 
growl out, “Gar away byke t’im. War’ 
yer doin’? War’ are,” in away that made 
my hair stand on end, and should have 
grated away every atom of voice she had 
ever possessed, if all had their rights. 

Ah me! those were happy days. But 
the old order changes, and the blow fell 
which sent all the dancing sunshine out of 
Dolly’s hazel eyes; for “there came the 
mist and the weeping rain,” and her “life 
was never the same again.” 

One night I was sitting in my own den 
smoking my beloved and almost blackened 


pipe, thinking over the hunt we had had |. 


that day, and drawing my own conclusions 
as to where the fox had realy gone, and 
why Will had been sent to stop old Gay- 
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lass when she feathered up that dry ditch 
by the roadside. It had been a desper- 
ately bad scerting day, and, as ill luck 
would have it, there was a huge crowd, as 
usual on a Wednesday in that county — 
so-called sportsmen, all eager to spoil 
their own sport, cramming on the top of 
hounds in a way truly maddening to the 
huntsman. If only old Jock Rock had 
been out, things would have been differ- 
ent; but unfortunately he had been away 
all the week up in the North with Dolly; 
and though Pine, the kennel huntsman, 
was very anxious to show sport, he had 
neither the science nor the quickness of 
his master; but then no one knew the run 
of a fox as Rock did, and no one ever got 
their hounds away quicker on the top of 
him. What a treat it was to hear him 
cheer them in that ringing, musical voice! 
and his halloo always sent cold shivers 
down my back, and made me thrill from 
top to toe. 

But I am overrunning the line, and must 
return to my story. 

While thus dreaming o’er “the happy 
day that’s done,” I heard a violent ring at 
the door bell, and shori,y after a telegram 
was brought me (I thought it was from old 
Tom Hawker, offering to come and bring 
his horses over night for the meet on Fri- 
day), and could hardly believe my eyes 
when I tore it open and read the words, 
which seemed to dance and jiggle before 
me, till I felt my brain reel and my heart 
stand still, for the words I read were 
these :— 


* Come at once ; father dying. 
“ DOLORES.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE was no time to lose, and I well 
remember what a race we had to catch the 
night express, and the misery of that 
journey, speeding northwards in answer to 
Dolly’s summons. I could not rest, but 
kept thinking, thinking, how would it be 
with her when her father was gone? All 
her life had been so wrapped up in his ; and 
I was not happy about her future, which 
must needs be spent in the companion- 
ship of her mother, Lady Rockland, who 
was more unsympathetic to her than any 
other living creature. She craved for 
sympathy so, and had always been used to 
find it in the golden store of her father’s 
loving heart. Poor wheen, poor wheen! 
I grieved for her that night. 

When I arrived at last at Rockcraigs — 
the Scotch ancestral home of the Rock- 
lands —I knew at once that I had come 
too late. Eagerly I scanned the windows, 

















and saw with sorrow the blinds drawn 
down. The eyes were shut of that old 
grey castle on the sea, with its crest of 
quaint pepper-pots and turrets, and its 
setting of fir-trees, over which the jack- 
daws whirled in circles, cawing weirdly in 
the grey mystery of the winter morning. 

I cannot dwell upon that time—TI al- 
ways think that the loss of one we love is 
a thing too sacred to be spoken of; but I 
remained there with Dolly, and tried my 
best to help her, and to be of what small 
comfort I could. She, poor child, was 
crushed to the earth. She bore her sor- 
row dumbly, and therefore suffered all the 
more. 

Later, when the will was read, and things 
began to take shape and settle themselves 
again, it was found that poor old Jock had 
left all he could leave to his wife. She had 
taken good care that this should be so; 
for before Dolores was born, Lady Rock- 
land had persuaded him to make his will, 
and to leave all his personality to her, 
“for fear you should go out hunting with 
those dreadful dogs of yours, dear, and 
never come back,” as she playfully said. 
Poor old Jock! He did as she wished; 
and, as with many a strong, healthy-minded 


man, the idea of dying and leaving all he} 


loved behind never really seemed to enter 
his head. 

The properties being entailed, passed to 
a younger brother. 

The predominant idea in Lady Rock- 
land’s mind now was to go back to Spain, 
her native land, and travel for a while. 
Thither, of course, Dolores must accom- 
pany her, though sorely against the grain ; 
so after making over to my care her faith- 
ful friend, Ben the bull-dog, a descendant 
of the ancient smiling hideosity of her 
babyhood —off they went, attended by 
maids and footmen, boxes and rugs, and 
all the paraphernalia incidental to a 
widowed countess travelling abroad. 

After they had started, I returned home 
to Warwickshire, and recommenced the 
old routine of hunting five days a week, 
though with a heavy heart; for times had 
changed, and hunting with Pine was a 
very different game from hunting with 
Rock; but till the end of the season we 
had just to wear on and try to make the 
best of it. I often used to hear from Do- 
lores, and this evening I have been look- 
ing up some of her old letters to refresh 
my memory with her own words. She did 
not enjoy that part of her life, poor child, 
judging from those letters, now yellow 
and faded as I take them out of my de- 
spatch-box and read what she wrote to me 
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in the years gone by —letters free and 


straight from the heart. She used to con- 
fide all her troubles to me. God knows, I 
would have given all I possessed to bring 
back the roses to her cheeks, and the joy- 
ous light to her big eyes; but all had gone, 
and sorrow and trials seemed to follow 
her footsteps. Here we begin, then, from 
Seville — 

“On Monday we left Madrid. I didnot 
care for it, though it was picturesque, with 
its white awnings drawn across the nar- 
row streets from one housetop to the 
other, and the great plants of lovely car- 
nations hanging down from the window- 
sills below in gorgeous showers of red and 
yellow blossoms. It is pretty seeing the 
Spanish peasants and hearing them sing 
their quaint and rather unsatisfactory 
songs (they always seem to end by coming 
down or to the wrong note, or atall events, 
not on to the right one), and playing gui- 
tars, mandolins, and clacking on their 
castanets. I was disappointed with the 
Spanish women, for I had always believed 
and expected them all to be beautiful, with 
olive skins and ‘Spanish eyes;’ instead 
of which they are round little puddings, 
with voices which would put a peacock to 
shame. The men are better looking; I 
like their smart little Eton jackets and 
pigtails. We did not stay long in Ma- 
drid, though quite long enough for me. 
Mother was wild to get to her beloved 
Seville; so off we went on the 22nd to 
Cordova, which is really lovely, and gave 
me an impression of abroadness, with its 
funny streets, so narrow that the houses 
almost touched each other, and cut up 
into the most impossible corners and 
alleys; so pretty, with courtyards full of 
the loveliest flowers and fountains, guarded 
by gates of beautiful and delicate iron- 
work, 

“I never shall forget the hot breath of 
air, heavy with the scent of orange-blos- 
som, when I opened the little narrow 
wooden door in the big wall and stepped 
through into the orange grove, in the mid- 
dle of which stands the mosque of the 
ancient Moors, like a lovely dream, sur- 
rounded with orange-trees covered with 
fruit and flowers, starlike among the dark, 
shining leaves. The little green lizards 
run up and down the stems. At the stone 
fountain, in the centre of the grove, there 
stood a group of picturesque brown women 
filling their graceful earthenware water- 
pots, while they laughed and chattered to 
the boys and men, who seem to spend 
their lives basking in the sun and smoking 
cigarettes.” 
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I heard from her again a little later on ; 
a letter full of animosity against a certain 
Sir Amos Acre, whom they had met, and 
to whom Lady Rockland had taken a fancy 
pour passer le temps. 

Dolores apparently did not share her 
mother’s sentiments towards this gentle- 
man, for she writes :— 

“He is pompous and fat—an Indian 
something who got himself knighted. He 
is always following in our wake, making 
himself agreeable and useful to mother, 
who allows him to fetch and carry for her. 
He is very anxious to be charming to me; 
but I cannot endure him and his horrid 
prawn’s eyes. Mother is going this after- 
noon to call on some Scotch people who 
live outside the town. I feel too done up 
with the heat to go with her; so I sup- 
pose Sir Amos will take my place in the 
victoria, and I shall be too thankful to go 
and rest.” And again she remains my 
“loving Dolly.” 

That letter opened my eyes still further 
as to what she was undergoing. I had 
heard before of the said Sir Amos Acre, 
and knew full well what a snob he was. 
Years since, when I was in India, I re- 
member hearing of him as a thrifty mer- 
chant at Bunkerputti. He was a very 
common mister in those days, but had 
managed to climb up the social ladder by 
dint of some civility he showed to the 
rajah of Dallygepore, when that worthy 
made his appearance in London three or 
four years ago. He had been an assidu- 
ous tuft-hunter ever since; and I could 
quite sympathize with the child’s dislike 
and aversion to his attentions. 

It was about this time that I gave up 
my hunting-box in Warwickshire ; for the 
county was too full of old associations, 
and I could not bear togo back and see 
them draw all the old coverts and woods, 
in which I had heard Jock’s cheery voice 
only a few short months ago. Somehow 
it all seemed to grow more and more dis- 
tinct —- conspicuous by absence, I suppose 
—and I felt I never could enjoy a hunt in 
that county again; so I decided to strike 
my tent and emigrate into Rutland, and 
try what a new county and a fresh start 
would do. One of my chief objects in 
this was a hope of some day getting Dolly 
to come and stay with me, and trying to 
chase some “ of her care away hunting the 
fox;” but in the mean while, I had to 
content myself with her letters, which now 
seemed to be written in a happier strain. 
She had met “a boy,” who appeared to 
interest her more than most of her com 
panions; and I really hoped things might 





come out all right in time, and that Dolly 
and her boy “would live happily ever 
after.” But I must look out her happy 
letter, to see how she described this boy 
of hers— Ronald St. Clair by name. It 
appears he was the son of the people on 
whom Lady Rockland went to call outside 
Seville ;-and shortly after that he had met 
and made great friends with Dolly. Mak- 
ing “ great friends” meant falling hope- 
lessly in love —I knew that well enough ; 
but it seemed to me that dear Doll, too, 
was feeling something rather deeper than 
mere friendship for this Scotch fellow, 
and I looked forward with deep interest to 
her next letters. 

Here they are, poor little things. Peo- 
ple used to tell me I ought “never to 
keep ” old letters ; that they should always 
be burnt at once, for “ fear anything hap- 
pened to me and others should read them.” 
I am glad that I had the strength of mind 
not to listen to their words of wisdom now, 
and am thankful to have this pathetic little 
heap in my Dolly’s dear scrawly hand, as 
one by one I take them out again and read 
them. In this:one she says: — 

“How I wish you knew Ronald! you 
would like him—he is sucha man. He 
is not good-looking, but he’s got such a 
kind, honest face, which reminded me so 
of Ben’s, that I took a fancy to him on 
the spot. He comes almost every day for 
me, and we go out riding together; and 
next week we are meditating a trip down 
to Gib., to have a day with the Calpe 
hounds before they stop, for he is quite as 
keen about the hunt as you and I. It will 
be fun hearing the cry again. You don’t 
know how I pine for it; and Ronald quite 
sympathizes with me. I have not liked 
anybody so much as Ronald for a long 
time. [That meant ever, I eo We 
seemed to have known each other always; 
and he is so strong and restful —in fact, 
he is a little tiny bit like Daddy, and that 
is enough for me. And I think he dikes 
me rather, too. Oh, there he is just riding 
up to the door on his nice grey polo-pony, 
which he brought up from Gib. and I 
christened for him. (‘Joan ’ we called 
her, because she was ‘old and grey,’ and 
he said she was fast enough to win the 
Derby!! She is not really old, but it did 
all right for the name.) I must fly down 
now, but will write again soon.” 

I was growing quite fond of her friend 
Ronald by this time, and managed to learn 
something about him. The eldest son of 
an old Scotch family, with a place in In- 
verness-shire, and a hunting-box in En- 
gland —-age twenty-nine, very popular — 
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been at Eton, had lots of pals, and lots of 
money. I thought he sounded rather a 
promising sort of “ boy” for my precious 
godchild. But the next scrawl dashed all 
my fond hopes to the ground, for poor 
Doll was once more down in the depths. 
Her mother was behaving oddly, and had 
suddenly taken it into her head to make a 
dead set at Ronald herself — continually 
thrusting the odious Sir Amos into Dolly’s 
society, and adroitly carrying off Ronald 
as her own special property. And so the 
hunt at Gib. never came off after all, be- 
cause her ladyship had inwardly decided 
that it should not be so. She had set her 
mind on going to a bull-fight that very 
day; and of course she could not go alone ; 
equally of course she could not think of 
dragging poor, dear Dolores to it, as it had 
such an effect upon her the last time; but 
would dear Mr. St. Clair take her under 
his wing? It would be enchanting going 
with him, etc. ; and so Ronald was dragged 
off, leaving Dolly with a very lonely 
feeling and a very heavy heart, to get 
through the rest of the day as best she 
could. It was not only the rest of that 
day she had to get through, but it resolved 
into the rest of the stay in Seville; for 
from that day forward Lady Rockland 
never allowed Ronald to be alone with 
Dolly, under any pretext, though she very 
often took him out herself in the summer 
evenings, wandering among the gardens, 
and laying herself out to charm the boy 
with her beautiful face and flattering 
tongue (men are such fools! I was going 
to say especially boys; but, on second 
thoughts the folly of allowing ourselves to 
be fooled by a flattering woman is not 
confined to boys alone). Dolly was as 
straightforward and honest as the day, 
and consequently no match for a jealous, 
artful woman like her mother. People 
used to call her a “clever” woman. It 
was a cleverness which I never could ad- 
mire, for it appears to me that any one can 
be “clever ” in that way, provided they are 
sufficiently unscrupulous, I was furious, 
I must say; for I felt that Dolores had 
loved this man more than she cared to 
own, and I was wild that he should be 
weak enough to allow himself to be be- 
guiled away from her by that woman, who 
did not even shtink from breaking the 
heart of her own and only child. 


CHAPTER III, 


A FEw days later I received among my 
usual morning budget two letters from 
Seville —one in the well-beloved scrawly 
hand, and the other in the ladylike cali- 
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graphy of my Dolly’s mother. I was 
somewhat surprised that she should have 
honored me with a letter, and proceeded 
to seek the explanation inside. It was 
full of all she had been doing in Seville, 
and platitudes concerning the weather. It 
was only towards the end of the letter 
that I arrived at the point at all. Ah! 
here it is: — 


“You will be glad to hear how very 
well your godchild is looking. She is 
much taken up with a Sir Amos Acre 
whom we met on our arrival here in Sep- 
tember. A man of great ability and 
charm. He is very rich and cultivated, 
and in every way a most desirable partner 
for Dolores. I am doing my best to help 
her in every way, and as they appear to 
be devotedly attached to each other, I have 
every reason to hope that I may soon 
write to you again announcing their en- 
gagement. Believe me to be, dear Cap- 
tain Hay, very truly yours, 

“ JUANITA ROCKLAND.” 


Mercy on us! this was a startler! And 
was Dolly’s letter, then, to tell me the same 
thing? I tore it open frantically, and 
therein found the other side of the story. 

“ Darling Nunky,” it began, “I am so 
miserable; everything seems upside down, 
and all I want is to get away — right away 
from everything, for I cannot bear to stay 
here any longer. Mother keeps on foist- 
ing that horrible Sir Amos on me, and he 
is becoming unbearably attentive, which 
makes me hate him more than ever. We 
are always sent on together when we go 
for our rides, while mother stays behind, or 
goes off by some by-path, always keeping 
Ronald by her side. He never comes 
near me now, and we seem to have had a 
quarrel without ever having had one. 
Somehow I can’t make up my mind to ask 
him what it is, for I think it is his busi- 
ness to speak first; and after all, if he 
prefers mother’s company to mine, he 
can go with her. J don’t care, — nobody 
cares ; ‘nothing’s new, and nothing’s true, 
and it doesn’t matter.’ Only I do long to 
get away! I cannot bear this dreadful 
snob any longer. Mother seems to en- 
courage him to be always in our pockets, 
and it is getting on my nerves, 

“If only you would come here to carry 
me off and give me a hunt in England 
again, I should get all right, I believe; 
but I suppose it is hopeless and selfish of 
me to want you to leave your hunting and 
come all this way for my sake.” 

“Hopeless!” It should not be hope. 
less if Z could help it. As to the “selfish. 
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ness,” Doll did not know what it was to 
be selfish, and it made me feel a perfect 
brute for not having thought of going to 
her rescue before; but of course I was 
under the impression that she was enjoy- 
ing herself with her Ronald-boy, instead 
of which I saw it all pretty clearly now. 
He was in reality but a weak tool in the 
hands of her mother, who knew full well 
her powers, and never hesitated in the use 
to which she put them; while that snob 
Acre was being continually thrown in her 
way, because he had a handle to his name 
—and Lady Rockland would thankfully 
sell her daughter to any one for an extra 
title or two, 

My work was cut out for me, and I must 
be up and doing. I settled to go out the 
following week to Biarritz, and there to 
await my orders from Dolly, who, in the 
mean time, was to beg her mother to allow 
her to leave Spain and to join me on my 
journey homewards. This request gave 
rise to much indignation on the part of 
Lady Rockland, who feigned great aston- 
ishment at Dolly’s wish to leave her and 
her dear friend Sir Amos. Ronald, it 
seems, said nothing, and never appeared 
at the station to see her off; nor did he 
make any sign of disappointment, nor sor- 
row ather departure. This stung the poor 
child more than anything else, and made 
her even more eager to get away from 
Spain and back again into the quiet, 
homely, outdoor life she loved at home in 
England. 

On Friday the 22nd I reached my desti- 
nation at Biarritz, and next day Dolly 
arrived accompanied by her maid, having 
travelled leisurely up wid Cordova and 
Madrid. How overjoyed we were to see 
each other again! though I was shocked 
to mark how pale and ill my child was 
looking, and how changed she was in 
manner. All the sparkle and joy had gone 
from her, and she seemed to have grown 
quite listless and weary. Of course the 
journey from Seville szght¢ account for it; 
but I had grave fears that even when the 
fatigue had passed, her sunshine would 
not return. 

So it happened that we journeyed north- 
wards together; and it was with great 
satisfaction and joy that Dickie (my un- 
married sister and lifelong companion) and 
I welcomed dear Dolly to our little home 
in high Leicestershire, where she should 
have young horses to school and fox-hound 
puppies to walk, as in the days of old; 
and my one great hope was that she would 
take to the old ways again and live down 
the miseries of the past year. She cer- 
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tainly did improve in both health and 
spirits, and entered into all that I sug- 
gested with alacrity ; she was much exer- 
cised and very busy when Hotspur and 
Holyday developed distemper, and I had 
an old chestnut mare called Wild Qats, 
whose progeny had arrived at the inter- 
esting ages of five and four respectively. 
These were Dolly’s pet playthings, — 
wild romps they were ; the five-year-old a 
liver-chestnut colt called the Rake, with 
the best of shoulders, a back that would 
hoist him over a town, and a speck of 
wicked white in his eye. He would make 
her a rare hunter in time; but he took a 
good man to ride him in the mean time, 
and I sternly refused to allow Doll to do 
anything more dangerous than school him 
over the country on off days. The four- 
year-old was a bright chestnut — Wild 
Agnes by name—long and low, and as 
nearly thoroughbred as makes no mat- 
ter, active as a cat, sharp as a needle, 
and looked like winning a steeplechase. 
These, then, were Dolly’s toys, and with 
them she played very contentedly, though 
very often I used to lose sight of her for 
the whole afternoon or morning, ard found 
out afterwards that she had been sitting 
with some sick woman or reading to the 
old people in the workhouse. She was 
continually amongst the poor, and they all 
loved her, and rejoiced when she ap- 
peared, always gentle and sympathetic, 
like a ray of sunshine breaking through 
their grey and cloudy lives. She used to 
tell me she never felt happier than when 
she was doing some little act of kindness 
for her poorer brethren, and she could not 
bear people to think a woman who hunted 
must consequently be unthoughtful or 
unwomanly, and too much taken up with 
sport to trouble about the little works of 
love which are in reality a woman’s great- 
est privilege and pleasure. And _ that 
brings back to my mind another scrap of 
song which Dolly used to sing me: — 


Be good, sweet maid, 

And let who will be clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand sweet song. 


Yes, she used to make me wish I coudddo 
“noble things ” when she sang that song; 
but truth to say, few people ever even suc- 
ceed in dreaming them, I am afraid. 

This life is made up of glimpses,-and the 


few months we all spent together that win- 


ter form one of the pleasantest glimpses to 
which I now look back. It was an open 


winter, and my horses had the tact to keep 
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sound. Dolly was enjoying herself, and | wake of the pack, happily out of the throng 


beginning to look better and more like her 
old self again. She used to come out 
hunting three days a week; and I never 
enjoyed myself half so much when she 
was not there, for it did me good to see 
her pleasure, and there was not one in the 
crowd who could touch her. She could 
give the best man out two stone and a 
beating on Bold Brennan, the old dun 
horse with yellow eyes and a bobtail. 
Such a clinker he was of the old-fashioned 
stamp, with a short, round body and a fine 
little head. Doll looked beautiful on him, 
and it was a treat to see them sailing away 
together over that sea of grass, flitting 
over their fences with consummate ease 
and understanding. I remember one run 
we had, when she gave them all the go-by. 
It was on a Tuesday; the meet was at 
Brooke (with the Cottesmore), and there 
was a huge crowd out, as it is rather a 
favorite place. It was a muggy, damp 
morning that sme/¢like a hunting-day, and 
a delicious breath of wet dead leaves rose 
from the ground as we jogged up, amid 
cheery greetings and good-natured chaff, 
to draw Prior’s Coppice. Doll and I al- 
ways kept away from our friends while 
hounds were drawing, as we liked hearing 
what was going on—and one cannot do 
that with two or three hundred horsemen 
talking and laughing on every side. So, 
as was our Custom, on that day we passed 
quietly inside the wood, and stood silently 
waiting in the ride while Wilson drew the 
covert up-wind towards us. Hark! there 
was awhimper. “ That’s right, I’ll bet.” 
Then came a silence; again another mu- 
sical throat corroborated the fact that a 
fox was on foot. “Hyke to ’im, hyke!” 
from Joe, and a crack of his thong; then 
one and another spoke to it, till all the 
pack joined in the glorious chorus. What 
acry! There was a rare scent in the cov- 
ert, that was clear. “Listen! Did I hear 
a holloa from the top end?” Yes, there 
it was again —a ringing scream from Will 
at the corner, and followed by “ Gone — 
awa — aay!” as the hounds crashed 
through the straggly fence and tumbled 
into the ridge-and-furrow field beyond — 
« some driving on the line, and others scor- 
ing to the cry as they sped away over the 
grass, pointing for Owston. Meanwhile 
Doll and I had secured what we were 
scheming for—a good start; and as I 
stood up in my stirrups, she settled herself 
down into her saddle, and we both caught 
our horses by the head and pushed down 
the middle ride through the gate at the 


bottom, and were striding away in the for some young duffer, | expect, who 





of thundering horsemen, who were has- 
tily racing like a pent-up torrent into the 
field behind us. Away we went, in and 
out of the Braunston Lane, over the brow 
of the hill, and down the vale below 
into Owston big wood. I thought they 
were bound to hang there; but nota bit. 
They kept forging on with a lovely cry 
right through the wood and away again 
into the open; while we ploughed and 
plunged through those hopelessly deep 
rides, and emerged at last from out its 
depths on to the grass once more, and so 
on over the top of Whadborough Hiil and 
down to the left towards Tilton. (I re- 
member every field and every fence all 
through that run, but it would only bore 
you to hear all the names of all the places 
and coverts we either passed through or 
skirted.) Suffice it to say, we ran into 
our fox just as he was entering Cream 
Gorse in the Quorn country ; and Doll and 
I were the first two up at the finish, and 
the master made her a pretty speech 
about her horsemanship, and she turned 
for home, looking really happy again, with 
all her troubles thrown to the winds — for 
there was no room for them on Bold 
Brennan’s short back—and we jogged 
back to Palthorpe in high good-humor, 
talking the whole performance over to- 
gether (which I always think one of the 
chief pleasures of hunting life). 

Time jogged on, too; and though Dolly 
never used to speak about Ronald St. 
Clair, I could not help feeling that she was 
still unhappy and troubled about the inex- 
plicable coolness which had arisen be- 
tween them. (It is always so much more 
healthy and comfortable to have a quarrel 
out, if there zs to be a row; but defend 
me from the silent misunderstanding when 
both sides believe the other in the wrong, 
and neither can bring themselves to break 
the ice. That little rift within the lute is 
the mischief.) She used to hear at inter- 
vals from her mother, who wearied her 
with reiterations of the prowess and 
charms of Sir Amos; but of Ronald— 
never a word. I once asked Dolly 
whether he was still at Seville; but she 
did not know, and so the subject dropped. 

One day, as she and I were driving to 
the meet at Ayston, we passed a couple of 
horses going on. 

“Whose are those, Nunky?” asked 
Dolly. ‘ I don’t think I know them, and 
I never saw the groom out before.” 

“I don’t know, darling,” I replied. 
* Two of the best in England, going on 
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probably won’t know his own horses when 
he sees them at the meet.” For, be it 
said, I was very bitter in my sentiments 
towards the golden youth of the rising 
generation ; soft I thought them; wanting 
in gritand backbone ; discontented, unless 
provided with a luncheon-basket and end- 
less cigars, besides a huge flask attached 
to the saddles of both first and second 
horses, They have the best horses that 
money Can buy, because they are not men 
enough to ride a bad one, and even then, 
unless the hounds run fast and the day be 
fine and the country perfection, it ‘isn’t 
good enough.” Sometimes, given all 
these, they will go home early because the 
fox didn’t go in the right direction, and 
“no one could be expected to ride over a 
beastly line like that.” I have no sort of 
patience with them nowadays. 

But to return to my story. On arrival 
at the meet, I was busying myself with 
Dolly’s elastics, and all the inventions and 
devices with which a riding-habit is 
cursed, and of which even the safety skirt 
of the present time is not altogether inno- 
cent. She had prevailed on me to let her 
ride the Rake to-day for a treat, as the 
dun horse was lame, and she was pining 
to have a hunt on the young one. As 
usual I gave in; but I felt I should not be 
happy until I had her safely back at home 
again; and so, what with seeing to her 
curb-chain, bit, and girths, etc., the strange 
horses and their master went out of my 
head. There were not quite so many 
people out that day, and we kept close up 
to the hounds, and left the field just behind 
them (by way of soothing the Rake, who 
plunged and fretted if he had any one be- 
tween himself and the hounds), so it was 
not until we reached the covert-side that 
we looked round to see who was out. Of 
course my eye very soon lit on the new- 
comer. By Jove, I had maligned him 
when I made those disdainful remarks to 
Dolly! He looked like a workman all 
over, with his long, thin legs, good seat, 
and fine hands ; a nice-looking chap, too, 
with quick blue eyes, and a good firm 
mouth. I liked him involuntarily, and was 
just about to go up and make his acquaint- 
ance (which mercifully is a thing one cam 
do out hunting), when I suddenly observed 
Doliy turn deadly white, and look as if she 
were going to faint. At the same time the 
stranger’s eyes met hers, and I saw him 
raise his hat to her in a courteous way 


(very unlike the bow of the golden youths. 


1 had been denouncing on my way to the 
meet). 
flashed across me — something told me 





As he rode up alongside of her, it | 
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instinctively — that this was no less a per- 
son than Ronald St. Clair. So instead of 
making my advances, I turned and jogged 
off after the hounds, deeming it better 
that they should patch up old scores in 
private. I was we!l rewarded when shortly 
afterwards dear Doll rode up to me, her 
face lit up with joy, a changed and radiant 
being, exclaiming : — 

“Oh, Nunky, I am so thankful! He 
didn’t mean it, after all. Just fancy! 
mother told him I was engaged to that 
dreadful Sir Amos, and made him believe 
he was standing in my way, and behaving 
ungenerously ! and that’s why he wasn’t a 
bit sorry when I left Spain, and never 
came to say good-bye. I never did feel 
so happy in all my life. Now it is al! 
cleared up, and I know Ronald is the man 
I thought him. Nunky, dear, he asked 
me to prove 'l have forgiven him by prom- 
ising,to be Mrs. Ronald. Don’t you think 
I had better say yes?” 

I think she had answered that question 
for herself before she ever asked it of me, 
for I never saw two happier-looking trans- 
formations than she and Ronald were hali 
an hour later when hounds found their fox 
in Wardly Wood, and ran through Ayston 
Spinny on towards Manton. I was a good 
deal taken up watching how the Rake com- 
ported himself, for though he had been 
schooled over fences, and jumped like a 
sky-rocket, he-had never seen hounds be- 
fore. That he was a handful, I could see. 
Mad keen, as soon as he saw a fence he 
made up his mind to have it somehow, 
and as long as he got into the same field 
with the hounds, ow he got there mattered 
little to him. A slashing fencer, if he 
would only take time; but the sight of 
hounds seemed to have sent him crazy. 
My heart was in my mouth with anxiety 
for Dolly’s safety, but she was enjoying 
herself hugely, and riding the violent little 
brute as only one in a thousand could have 
handled him. We had been running 
pretty fast for about twenty minutes, and 
having turned short to the left from Man- 
ton, were now Sailing along the greensward 
of Oakham pastures by the back of the 
Grange. It lookedas if our fox had made 
his point for Ranksborough, Dolly was 
well up to the front, and a little to the left 
of the hounds, and riding her own line. 
We were coming to a blackish-looking 
bullfinch, with a ditch on the take-off side, 
and I noticed that all the field bore away 
to the right, though the hounds kept fleet- 
ing on straight ahead. Wilson, while 
turning, still kept his eye on the leading 
hounds, and in doing so he caught sight 
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of Dolores sailing behind them straight 
for the fence. He instantly halloaed to 
her, * This way, miss; you can’t get over 
there!” and immediately a dozen voices 
raised the cry of “ Hold hard! this way.” 
All to no avail. The Rake was tearing 
and lunging wildly at his bridle; he would 
take no denial, though he was only half 
looking at the fence in his anxiety not to 
be turned away from the hounds. Dolly 
knew her only chance lay in sitting quite 
still with her hands down. She did not 
like the way her horse was going at the 
fence, and the last four strides was a wild 
rush with his head in the air. He took 
off with the wrong leg, and I heard a 
sounding crash as he caught his fore legs 
in the binder, and fell with his chest 
against the oaken ox-rail which stood three 
feet away from the fence on the landing 
side. That finished it, for the impetus 
with which he was going sent him against 
it with such force that he turned a complete 
somersault, and lay there with his head 
doubled under him, and a broken neck. 
Good heavens, what a ghastly fall! I gal- 
loped for my life to the spot where poor 
Dolly was lying crushed and senseless 
under the Rake’s dead body. (A man 
could not have saved himself from a fall 
like that —how much less a woman, handi- 
capped as she is with pommel and habit !) 
It makes me feel sick and giddy now when 
I think of it. There were many willing 
hands, and we extricated her at last, and 
got her home as well as we could in a 
borrowed carriage. I remember at the 
time wondering how it was that Ronald 
had not helped to get her out. When I 
came to think of it, I had not seen him 
since the beginning of the run. I found 
out all that two hours later, when I was 
standing miserably at home awaiting the 
doctor’s verdict. Suddenly I heard a 
horse galloping up the gravel outside. 
Poor Ronald—for it was he, almost 
speechless with apprehension — had come 
to find out what had happened. It ap- 
peared that he had lost a shoe early in 
the run, and had gone off to Oakham to 
get another put on. In riding across the 
fields that we had passed (“ spooring ” our 
foot-tracks), he came upon a small crowd 
of people standing round the dead body of 
a horse, whose crushed saddle and broken 
pommels told their woful tale. ; 

With horror the poor boy recognized 
the Rake, and as nobody seemed able to 
give him any definite information as to 
what had happened, he turned, and putting 
spurs to his horse, galloped straight to my 
house. 
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Shortly after his arrival the doctor came 
down, looking very grave. I saw at once 
by his face that there was no hope. When 
I asked him he shook his head, and said 
that although she might linger on for a 
time, she could never recover, for her 
spine was injured beyond all hope. 

My God! and haditcome tothis? Just 
as the cup of happiness had reached her 
poor little lips, must it be dashed ruth- 
lessly away? Only that very morning had 
she blossomed once more into the joyous, 
sunny girl, through the newly found hap- 
piness of knowing her lover strong and 
true, and now —a very few hours later — 
she was lying hurt unto death, with no 
more hope of health or love or life. (No, 
not of love, for that we lavished on her 
a thousand times the more.) I asked 
Ronald to stay with us; poor boy! I knew 
he could never rest if he were not in the 
same house, and ever ready to do her 
behests, and ease her pain with his tender, 
loving care. 


It seemed strange irony of fate that the 
days of Dolly’s death should have been 
among the happiest of her life; but so it 
was, for she had found that which she had 
lost — her faith in the man she loved. 

Ronald and I watched over her, and 
hardly ever left her side during those last 
three months. She never complained, but 
said she was quite happy with me and 
Ronny as her nurses. We often used to 
have what she called “ big talks,” and it 
was then that I used to partially under- 
stand what a beautiful nature hers was, 
and why it was that she could impart that 
longing after all that is pure and good 
through her very voice when she sang to 
us; for I believe that her soul had lived 
in heaven all through her life, and now the 
time had come when she should join it 
there. 

So she quietly passed away one twilight 
evening in May just thirteen years ago. 
She was lying on her sofa, with the cool 
breath of spring softly sighing through 
the open window, her head resting on 
Ronald’s arm, and her dear little brown 
hand in mine, while the one other creature 
she loved best sat mournfully at her feet, 
waiting with wistful eyes for her to get up 
and take him out for a run. (Poor old 
Ben! he only dimly understood that those 
days could never come again.) We had 
been talking over our ideas of “life and 
death, and that vast forever.” I remem- 
ber her saying she thought our lives were 
partly planned for us by Providence; that 
when we are born we are each fitted out 
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with a little map, with only big mountains 
and great rivers already marked out, while 
the little hills and brooks and towns we 
are left to fill in for ourselves. It had 
never struck me before; but I think, after 
all, it was pretty near the mark. That 
evening comes back to me very distinctly. 
I remember, too, her saying that kindness 
and charity always seemed to her a better 
religion than only taking care to go to 
church on Sunday mornings, and in the 
afternoons setting to work to crab the 
complexions or the clothes of the people 
who occupied the pew in front; and she 
quoted two little lines, which have re- 
mained in my heart ever since : — 


Tis not enough to mourn our sins—’tis but 
one step to heaven ; 

When we are kind to others, then we know 
ourselves forgiven. 


All her words keep coming back to me 
to-night, and I can hear the little scraps 
of song she used to croon to me and 
Ronald. 

Poor Ronald! “The summer’s night 
was a winter’s day” indeed to him, after 
she had gone gently to sleep in his arms, 
only to wake on the other side of that 
narrow stream where her Daddy had 
been waiting to welcome home his own 
darling “ Dolly.” 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A FLOATING REPUBLIC. 


PART I. 


THE middle of the seventeenth century 
witnessed the rise of one of the most re- 
markable communities of either ancient 
or modern times. We refer to the cele- 
bratea association commonly known as 
the Buccaneers, or, as they preferred to 
designate themselves, “ The Brethren of 
the Coast.” This organization, at first 
few in number and comparatively harm- 
less, was destined to grow to such formi- 
dable dimensions as to prove the most 
persistent enemy and relentless foe which 
Spain —then in the zenith of her power 
— had to encounter in her struggle for the 
mastery of the New World. 

The original home of the Buccaneers 
was the island of St. Domingo, in the 
West Indies, where they pursued the 
peaceful avocation of hunters of the 
wild cattle with which that island then 
abounded. The encampments or villages’ 
where they smoked or otherwise prepared 
the meat and hides were known as * hou- 
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cans,” hence the origin and derivation of 
the term “ Boucanier ” or Buccaneer. 

For many years they prosecuted their 
rude trade without interference, but about 
the year 1660, the Spaniards (to whom the 
island belonged), jealous of their prosperity 
and increasing numbers, resolved to drive 
them from the island altogether. This 
policy turned out to be a fatal one, as it 
was the primary cause of the establish- 
ment of the renowned brotherhood which 
was probably the chief factor in depriving 
Spain of her valuable trade with her 
American colonies. 

At first the Spaniards had things pretty 
much their own way, and many smali 
bodies of the hunters were waylaid and 
massacred. Soon, however, the Bucca- 
neers adopted precautions for their safety, 
and only ventured abroad in numerous and 
well-armed detachments. When forced to 
fight they defended themselves with such 
determination as to generally beat off the 
Spaniards, although the latter seldom 
risked an attack unless they were in 
considerably superior numbers. The 
Buccaneers at this time were principall\ 
Frenchmen, and their countrymen in Tor- 
tugas (a neighboring island) speedily came 
to their assistance. Seeing affairs be- 
coming more serious than they had antici- 
pated, and despairing of success by thei: 
own efforts, the Spanish authorities ap- 
plied to the court of Madrid for assistance. 
Van Delmof, a famous officer who had 
acquired considerable renown in the Low 
Countries, was at once despatched with 
large reinforcements. He reached St. 
Domingo in 1663, and at once began hos- 
tilities. With a body of five hundred 
picked men he marched on Savannah, 
which was the headquarters of the Buc- 
caneers. Although only numbering from 
a hundred to a hundred and twenty, the 
hunters resolved to meet him, which they 
did, and after a stubborn fight utterly 
routed the Spaniards, with the loss of 
Van Delmof and many of his men. 

This unexpected defeat completely de- 
moralized the Spanish authorities, and 
they resolved to adopt othertactics. They 
again recurred to their plan of only attack- 
ing smail parties when they themselves 
were in superior numbers, and for some 
time a war of extermination on both sides 
was waged. At last the Spaniards, de- 
Spairing of ridding themselves of their 
foes by fair fight, hit upon the plan of de- 
priving them of their means of livelihood, 
| and organized a general hunt throughout 
the island, and in course of time destroyed 
nearly the whole race of wild cattle. Their 


























means of subsistence being gone, many 
of the Buccaneers joined their fellow- 
countrymen in the other islands, but the 
greater number, scorning peaceful pur- 
suits and animated with intense hatred of 
their enemies the Spaniards, sought, and 
speedily obtained, a means of prosecuting 
their projects of vengeance. 

For some years previously the West 
Indian seas had been infested by numerous 
sea-robbers or pirates, who lurked about 
the bays and lagoons of the numerous 
islands, from which they sallied forth in 
their boats and canoes, attacking indis- 
criminately all vessels they could come 
across. They called themselves Filibus- 
ters or Freebooters, and with these the 
Buccaneers now joined themselves and 
formed that terrible scourge of Spain, 
“The Brethren of the Coast.” This so- 
ciety, small as it was in its beginning, 
proved so attractive to the lawless spirits 
of nearly every European country, that 
its numbers rapidly increased, and it grew 
into such importance as to merit the title 
of a veritable “ Floating Republic.” 

A regular code of laws and regulations 
was instituted, and every Buccaneer had 
to swear obedience to them on his joining 
the association. It may be of interest to 
quote a few of these rules to show the 
nature of this remarkable brotherhood. 

Perfect equality was established, and 
every one had an equal vote in all questions 
affecting the society. To prevent discord, 
no female was allowed on board ship, and 
if any one broke this rule, the punishment 
was death. Deserting one’s ship, or one’s 
post during an engagement, was also a 
capital offence. Stealing was punished 
with great severity, generally by ‘ maroon- 
ing’ —4#.e., abandonment on a desert isle, 
with a little powder and shot and a fiask 
of water. In doubtful cases, the accused 
was tried by jury. If any dispute arose 
on shipboard, its settlement was deferred 
until their return to port, when the pistol 
or cutlass decided. Every man was com- 
pelled to keep his arms in efficient order, 
and, indeed, most of them took great pride 
in their weapons, £20 or £30 being some- 
times given for a pair of pistols. 

All lights were to be put out on board 
ship at eight o’clock, and no gambling was 
permitted on board. This last law, how- 
ever, was little observed latterly, and 
scenes of gambling and debauchery were 
common. A regular scale of indemnities 
was allowed for various disablements in 
action. For the loss of the right arm, six 
hundred piastres * or six slaves; left arm 

* A piastre was worth about 3s. 3d. 
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| or right leg, five hundred piastres or five 
slaves ; lett leg, four hundred piastres; an 
eye or finger, one hundred piastres or one 
slave. All booty was divided into proper 
shares; the captain got six shares; the 
other officers, three or two, according to 
rank; and all others, one share each. 
Besides these, there was a scale of re- 
wards for meritorious actions, such as 
hauling down an enemy’s flag, obtaining 
news of a valuable prize or of an enemy’s 
movements, etc. Before proceeding on 
an expedition, each man swore on the 
Bible or the crucifix not to conceal the 
smallest portion of spoil, and he who 
broke his oath was banished from the 
brotherhood. Although constantly occu- 
pied in deeds of bloodshed and rapine, 
they had a great respect-for the outward 
forms of religion; and, unlikely though it 
looks, it is no less a well-substantiated 
fact, that, before an engagement, these 
lawless men actually were in the habit of 
praying to God to grant them the victory 
and a rich prize! 

At this period England and France 
were almost constantly at war with Spain : 
consequently, at first, a sort of legality 
was accorded to their depredations. Let- 
ters of marque were easily obtained, 
though the truth is, the Buccaneers did 
not trouble themselves much about the 
lawfulness of their proceedings. Many 
men of good family joined them, attracted 
by the excitement of a roving life, coupled 
with hatred of the Spanish nation, whose 
atrocious conduct to the native inhabitants 
of their American colonies was beginning 
to be known, and aroused an almost uni- 
versal feeling of horror and indignation. 

The first Freebooters were compara- 
tively insignificant 1n numbers, but after 
their union with the Buccaneers, they 
soon grew in importance. The open 
boats with which their first successes 
were achieved were soon abandoned for 
the larger vessels they captured, and as 
they increased in strength they became 
more enterprising. They scoured the seas 
in all directions, and the Spanish com- 
merce in these parts was in danger of 
total annihilation, Several large war-ships 
were sent out from Spain to protect its 
merchantmen, but all their efforts had 
little effect in putting down the ravages 
of the Buccaneers. Favored as the latter 
were by other nations, they had no difh- 
culty in disposing of their prizes and 
obtaining fresh supplies for further expe- 
ditions. As their prey inthe West Indian 
seas became scarcer and more cautious, 
they ventured forth on voyages cf longer 
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duration. The West Coast of Africa, 
Brazil, and even the East Indies, were 
visited by some of the more adventurous 
spirits amongst them. The West Indian 
islands, however, continued their head- 
quarters and favorite recruiting ground. 
The islands of Tortugas, St. Christopher, 
and Jamaica being their principal resorts. 

Among their numerous chieftains, a 
native of Dieppe, Pierre-le-Grand (as he 
was Called) was one of the first Buccaneers 
to make a name for himself by his brilliant 
actions and conspicuous bravery. Em- 
barking with a crew of twenty-eight men 
in an open boat, Pierre cruised about for 
some time without success. At last, while 
off the western coast of St. Domingo, a 
Spanish barque hove in sight. She was 
well armed with several guns, and had a 
crew of two hundred men; but the Buc- 
caneers, rendered desperate by their 
hitherto want of success, resolved to at- 
tack. They all swore to conquer or die, 
and, rapidly running their frail bark along- 
side, swarmed on board the Spaniard with 
pistol and cutlass as their sole weapons. 
Before boarding, they took the precaution 
of scuttling their boat, so that retreat was 
impossible. The Spaniards were com- 
pletely taken by surprise. The few armed 
sailors on deck were speedily killed or 
driven below. Pierre himself and some 
of his crew made for the cabin, where 
they found the captain and officers, and 
speedily made them prisoners. The ship 
was richly laden with treasure, and Pierre 
and his men found themselves enriched at 
one lucky stroke. 

Successes like this speedily roused 
other Buccaneers to similar deeds. Pierre 
Francois, a native of Dunkirk, Barthelemy 
Portugues, Roche the Brazilian, and Mon- 
bars “the Destroyer,” were some of their 
more famous leaders. The latter was a 
young French gentleman of good family. 
Animated by intense hatred of the Span- 
iards and their atrocious cruelties, he re- 
solved to spend his life in punishing their 
enormities. Selling his patrimony he 
fitted out a ship and joined the Bucca- 
neers, and became one of their boldest 
and most resolute captains. He spared 
no Spaniard whom he found in arms, and 
so earned his sobriguet of “ the Destroyer.” 

Many others professed like principles, 
but the love of a roving career and the 
prospect of rapid enrichment was the 
great cause of attraction to the numerous 
desperadoes who now flocked to join the 
brotherhood from all parts. Things grew 
to such a pass that the Spanish flag was 
almost driven from these seas, but the 
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Spaniards comforted themselves with the 
idea that, if no booty was afforded the 
Buccaneers, they would gradually become 
extinct through want of plunder and inac- 
tivity. They little knew the sort of men 
they had to reckon with ; instead of being 
discouraged, they were only spurred to 
still greater and more daring enterprises. 
Seeing their prey was no longer to be 
found on the seas, they resolved not to 
confine their expeditions to maritime ones, 
but boldly conceived the idea of following 
their enemies on shore. 

Lewis Scott, an Englishman, was the 
first to plan and carry out successfully one 
of these remarkable enterprises. The city 
of St. Francis in Campeachy was the ob- 
ject of his attack. Making a sudden de- 
scent, he surprised the town and pillaged 
it; then, before leaving, he threatened 
to reduce it to ashes unless a heavy con- 
tribution was paid him. This the inhab- 
itants did, and, re-embarking with his 
treasure, he set sail and arrived safely at 
Jamaica, where he had no difficulty in 
disposing of it. 

He was followed by another famous 
corsair, John Davis, a native of Jamaica, 
who succeeded in an action which is 
certainly almost unrivalled in audacity. 
With one ship and ninety men he sailed 
to the coast of Nicaragua, and landed not 
far from the opulent city of Grenada. He 
left his ship in the care of ten men, and 
embarking the rest in three canoes, rowed 
up the river towards the town, under the 
guidance of an Indian who bore no good- 
willto the Spaniards. Passing themselves 
off as fishermen they were allowed to land, 
and at once cut down the few soldiers who 
opposed them. It was night when they 
reached the city, and their guide conducted 
them to the houses of the richest inhab- 
itants, which they broke into and pillaged. 
Other parties plundered the churches, 
which were exceedingly rich, and before 
the townspeople were thoroughly aroused 
and recovered from their surprise and 
alarm, the Buccaneers had their booty 
safe on board their canoes. Being too 
few in number to risk an engagement, they 
took to their oars and regained their ship 
in safety. They had secured an immense 
treasure of gold, silver, and other valua- 
bles, which they disposed of at Jamaica 
for a very large sum. 

To give even a short account of the 
various Buccaneer chieftains who signal- 
ized themselves above their fellows is not 
within the scope of a paperlike this. We 


will therefore confine ourselves to record- 
ing the actions of one or two who stand 
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out conspicuously in the annals of the 
freebooters. 

One of the most distinguished leaders 
of the Buccaneers in their more exten- 
sive enterprises was a Frenchman known 
as “Olonnois.” He came from Sables 
d’Olonne in Poictou, hence the origin of 
the only name by which he seems to have 
been known. 

This renowned captain was originally 
one of the hunters of wild cattle in St. 
Domingo, but his boldness and personal 
courage attracting the notice of the gov- 
ernor of Tortugas, he was induced to 
embark on a cruising adventure. After 
several minor enterprises, all characterized 
by great daring and success, Olonnois de- 
termined to embark upon a more extensive 
sphere of operations. He associated him- 
self with an army officer of the name of 
De Basco, who had considerable experi- 
ence in military affairs. These two cap- 
tains succeeded in collecting about six 
hundred and fifty of the wildest characters 
in the West Indies. Then they embarked 
in eight small ships armed with a few light 
guns. Shortly after setting out they at- 
tacked and captured a Spanish vessel, 
heavily laden with valuable merchandise, 
besides silver and precious stones to a 
large amount. Emboldened by success, 
and having ample confidence in their com- 
mander, the adventurers were ready to 
follow him anywhere. Olonnois accord- 
ingly disclosed the vast project he con- 
templated. This was no less than a 
descent on the province of Venezuela and 
the pillage of its principal cities. Mara- 
caibo was the first object of attack. This 
city was situated on the shores of a large 
lake, and the approach to it was defended 
by a strong fort, armed with seventeen 
cannon, and garrisoned by a force of two 
hundred and fiftymen. The commandant 
of the fort having notice of the Bucca- 
neers’ approach, sent out a large detach- 
ment to reconnoitre. The freebooters 
landed at some distance below the fort, 
and meeting with the detachment they 
utterly routed it, and at once attacked the 
fort itself. 

In four hours it was taken, notwithstand- 
ing the facts of its strong position and the 
assailants only being armed with swords 
and pistols. The capture of the fort hav- 
ing cleared the passage of the river, the 
fleet sailed up to the city, where the great- 
est consternation prevailed. Many of the 
principal inhabitants escaped in boats to 





the town of Gibraltar, forty leagues dis- 
tant, while others sought refuge in the | 
neighboring woods. To their unbounded | 
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disgust, the Buccaneers found the most im- 
portant townspeople had absconded with 
their most valuable treasures. Parties 
were sent out in pursuit, and several of 
the fugitives were taken and put to the 
torture to make them confess where their 
treasures were hid. These barbarous 
measures had little effect, and aftera stay 
of fifteen days at Maracaibo, Olonnois 
resolved to proceed to Gibraltar. This 
city, however, being forewarned, was bet- 
ter prepared for resistance, and several 
earthworks were thrown up and other 
preparations made to give the plunderers 
a warm reception. 

In three days after leaving Maracaibo 
the fleet arrived off Gibraltar, but, on see- 
ing the strong defences, the Buccaneers 
were disheartened and refused to attack. 
Olonnois called a council of war and ad- 
dressed his men as follows : “ We cannot 
dissemble,” said he, “that the success of 
our project is opposed by many difficul- 
ties. The enemy have had time to put 
themselves on the defensive; they have 
many soldiers, numerous cannon, and 
doubtless plenty of ammunition. But 
never mind, comrades, this is of little 
consequence. We must conduct ourselves 
like brave men. A rich booty is awaiting 
us; fix your eyes on your chieftains and 
follow their examples. Many atime with 
inferior forces we have conquered far more 
numerous enemies than those in this 
town ; and, after all, remember the more 
they are the greater will be our glory and 
the richer our reward.” 

This address had the desired effect of 
arousing their lagging enthusiasm, and all 
swore to follow wherever he should lead 
them. 

Olonnois replied: ‘* Then prepare to fol- 
low me; but remember what you have to 
do. Whoever from this moment displays 
the least fear dies by my own hand!” 

Next morning before sunrise four hun- 
dred men disembarked, each armed with 
a short sabre or cutlass, brace of pistols, 
and thirty rounds of ammunition. Sol- 
emnly shaking each other by the hand, the 
devoted band began their advance upon 
the city. Getting entangled in a marshy 
wood, they were in danger of being deci- 
mated by the Spanish artillery, but at 
last extricated themselves by cutting down 
branches of trees and advancing upon 
these. Many fell, exhorting their com- 
rades to press on to victory, and when they 
at length reached the solid ground, they 
hoped to advance with less difficulty. To 
their dismay they were at once exposed to 
the fire from another battery of twenty 
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uns. 
ao and they were obliged most reluc- 
tantly to retreat. Olonnois himself suc- 
ceeded in advancing as far as the walls of 
the first fort, but without ladders it was 
impossible to scale the bastions. All 
seemed lost; but their intrepid chieftain 
retained his wits and resorted to stratagem. 
Sounding a general retreat he retired to 
the adjoining wood, and was successful in 
drawing the Spaniards out of the fort in 
pursuit. The scene now changed; turning 
on their pursuers, the Buccaneers furiously 
attacked the Spaniards. Hand to hand on 
firm ground, the latter had no chance with 
the exasperated freebooters. In this 
bloody engagement upwards of five hun- 
dred Spaniards were killed, while the Buc- 
caneers lost forty dead and sixty-eight 
wounded. The other fort was surrendered 
on condition of the lives of the garrison 
being spared, and the city was at the mercy 
of the rovers. Neither Olonnois nor De 
Basco was wounded, but nearly all the 
Spanish officers, including their com- 
mander, met an honorable death. 

The city was now given up to indiscrim- 
inate plunder, and everything that was 
valuable and capable of being carried off 
was collected together in one vast heap. 

For four weeks the dreadful work went 
on. Scenes of brutal violence were of 
daily, ay, hourly occurrence, and numbers 
were subjected to the most atrocicus tor- 
tures to wring from them the knowledge 
of the hiding-places of their own or their 
neighbors’ riches. Many poor wretches 
succumbed to the torture, and others per- 
ished of privation, as their ferocious con- 
querors appropriated all the provisions 
that remained in the town. 

At last, owing to the great amount of 
sickness caused by their excesses and the 
disease bred by the immense number of 
dead bodies allowed to remain unburied, 
the Buccaneers resolved to depart. Olon- 
nois, insatiable in his desire for plunder, 
wanted to march forty leagues inland to 
the city of Merida, but his men positively 
refused to proceed on such a reckless en- 
terprise. They agreed to return to Mara- 
caibo, to which city the inhabitants had 
returned. Before leaving Gibraltar, how- 
ever, Olonnois sent messengers into the 
woods to the Spaniards who had taken 
refuge there, to inform them that, unless 
they provided a ransom of ten thousand 
piastres within two days, he would reduce 
the town to ashes. 
ing, the city was set on fire and the greater 
portion of it consumed. The Spaniards 


then made an effort to raise the sum de- 


This played fell havoc in their | 





The money not arriv- | 
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manded, and the flames were extinguished, 
and on obtaining possession of the money 
the Buccaneers departed. 

The dismay of the people of Maracaibo 
at the return of the plunderers may be 
imagined. A ransom of thirty thousand 
piastres was demanded, under the penalty, 
in case of refusal, of a fresh plunder of the 
town and afterwards its total destruction. 
The Spaniards made an offer of twenty 
thousand piastres and five hundred head 
of cattle, which was accepted, and while 
the sum was being raised the Buccaneers 
amused themselves in plundering the vari- 
ous churches, carrying off everything of 
the least value, even to the bells. Their 
object, they said, was not pillage, but piety, 
as they intended founding a chapel on the 
island of Tortugas! In a few days the 
ransom was forthcoming, and they set 
sail for the small island of Avache, off the 
south coast of St. Domingo, where they 
proceeded to divide their booty ; the shares 
of the dead being carefully set aside for 
their relatives or friends. 

Not including the value of the church 
plate, etc., the whole plunder amounted to 
the enormous sum of two hundred and 
sixty thousand piastres. They then pro- 
ceeded to their favorite headquarters, 
Tortugas, where they found two French 
vessels laden with brandy, and in a few 
weeks the produce of their great dangers 
and bloodshed was spent in revelry. 

Unabie to rest, Olonnois was soon again 
preparing another expedition, and set out 
once more with a fleet of six ships, with 
crews numbering in all seven hundred 
men, three hundred of whom were on 
board his own vessel. His plan was to 
return to Nicaragua, but contrary winds 
drove him into the Bay of Honduras. 
Running short of provisions, they pillaged 
several villages, but failed to supply their 
needs. Arriving at Puerto Cavello, a 
town with a Jarge trade in various kinds of 
produce, they landed, and having sacked 
the town, they set it on fire, and as usual 
tortured the principal inhabitants to make 
them confess where their valuables were 
to be found. Olonnois then took three 
hundred men and set out for the town of 
San Pedro, twelve leagues distant. He 
arrived there after encountering great 
hardships and severe fighting, and found 
the town strongly fortified, one of the 
principal defences being a prickly hedge, 
which (as the Buccaneers were mostly 
barefooted and clad only in shirt and 
trousers) proved a formidable obstacle. 
Nothing daunted, however, they proceeded 
to the assauit with all their usual determi- 
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nation, and after four hours’ fighting the 
defenders agreed to capitulate in two 
hours’ time. This truce the Buccaneers 
honorably observed, although they could 
see the Spaniards occupying the time in 
making off with their most valuable 
effects. No sooner had the two hours 
elapsed than Olonnois ordered a pursuit, 
and numbers were secured and brought 
back. 

Again Olonnois attempted to engage 
his forces in an exceedingly rash expedi- 
tion. He proposed to send for the rest of 
his men and march to Guatemala, a large 
and opulent city with a garrison of four 
thousand men. Much to his mortification 
his comrades refused to listen to him, and 
after sixteen days’ sojourn in San Pedro 
they departed and regained their ships. 
Being still short of provisions, Olonnois 
was forced to spend a considerable time 
cruising about supplying his wants at the 
various islands. When off the coast of 
Yucatan he got news of aship from Spain 
with a very valuable cargo. Olonnois had 
got separated from his other vessels when 
he came up with the Spanish galleon, but, 
with his usual intrepidity, at once prepared 
for action. The Spaniard this time proved 
too hard a nut to crack for the Buccaneers. 
She carried fifty-six guns to his twenty- 
two, and had three hundred soldiers on 
board, and after a stubborn fight succeeded 
in beating off the pirates. Olonnois was 
not a man to be easily deprived of his 
prey, however, and a fog coming on he 
filled four boats with his most desperate 
fighters and took the command in person. 
Coming up unperceived, they quickly 
clambered on board the galleon, and took 
her after a stubborn resistance. 

The Buccaneers’ disgust may be imag- 
ined when it was found that the most val- 
uable part of the cargo had been already 
landed. 

Discontentment was now apparent in 
the ranks of the freebooters, their voyage 
having hitherto been a comparative failure 
in point of plunder. Hard fighting they 
had had in plenty, but unless this was 
accompanied by lots of piastres they soon 
got tired of it. 

Olonnois again proposed the expedition 
to Guatemala, but the others refused, and 
two of his chief captains, Moses Van Vien 
and Peter the Picard, sailed off on their 
own account, the former coolly appropri- 
ating the fifty-six gun ship his chief had 
lately captured. 

Olonnois, left to his own resources, was 
reduced to great hardships from want of 
food, and while cruising in the Bay of 
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Honduras his ship ran on a sand-baok near 
Cape Gracias-a-dios. After a vain attempt 
to get her off they were compelled to 
abandon their ship, and all reached the 
land in safety. Five months were occu- 
pied in constructing a large pinnace out of 
the wreck, during which time they sub- 
sisted by fishing, hunting, and raising cer- 
tain crops — certainly a marked change to 
their customary mode of living. 

The boat completed, Olonnois and his 
companions (as many as it would hold with 
safety) sailed to the St. John River, where 
they hoped to capture a larger ship and 
return for the rest of the Buccaneers. _ill- 
fortune still pursued the hitherto victori- 
ous freebooters, and on their arrival in the 
river they were attacked by a large force 
of Spaniards and Indian braves. Reduced 
in strength by their privations, and short 
of serviceable weapons and ammunition, 
nearly the whole of the party were killed 
or taken prisoners. Olonnois and a few 
others escaped, and, still hoping to obtain 
a ship to return for the rest of his men, he 
set sail for the coast of Carthagena. 

Landing near Darien for provisions, he 
was attacked by the Indians and taken 
prisoner, with most of his men, These 
savages were ferocious cannibals, and 
Olonnois and nearly all his comrades were 
flayed alive, roasted, and devoured ; a few 
escaped ito tell the fate of this celebrated 
leader of the Buccaneers, whose end might 
have been mourned had he not tarnished 
the brightness of his valor by the disgrace 
of his detestable cruelties. 

The Buccaneers left at Cape Gracias-a- 
dios, after long waiting for the return of 
their chief, attempted to escape along the 
coast, but all, nearly without exception, fell 
victims to starvation, or were massacred 
in a hopeless condition by the natives or 
Spanish colonists. 

Among the more famous of the free- 
booters was a native of Ostend, Van Horn 
by name, who, in conjunction with two 
other captains, carried out one of the most 
successful enterprises of the famous broth- 
erhood. Van Horn was at first a pri- 
vateersman or semi-pirate in the employ 
of France, but when legitimate prey was 
scarce, he did not hesitate to turn his at- 
tentions to French vessels ; consequently, 
being threatened with arrest, he took his 
departure for the West Indies and joined 
the Buccaneers. 

One of his colleagues was a French 
gentleman named Grammont, who had 
already commanded several Buccaneer ex- 
peditions. The other was a Dutchman, 
Laurent de Gratt, who had been in the 
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service of Spain, and had even fought 
against the Brethren of the Coast, but fall- 
ing into their hands, they, knowing his 
abilities, proposed that he should join 
them. This he agreed to do, and soon 
became one of the greatest scourges of 
the Spanish colonies. These three men 
conceived the project of attacking the city 
of Vera Cruz, one of the strongest towns 
on the coast. It had a garrison of three 
thousand men, and was strongly fortified, 
besides being defended by an adjoining 
fort, in which there were eight hundred 
men and sixty heavy pieces of ordnance. 
Although at first dismayed at the idea of 
attempting the capture of such a strong- 
hold, the Buccaneers, fired by the knowl- 
edge of the vast amount of plunder they 
would obtain, agreed to take the risk, and 
the expedition set sail. Van Horn’s vari- 
ous crews numbered in all about twelve 
hundred men, and when they hove in sight 
off Vera Cruz, the Spaniards took the 
Buccaneer fleet for some ships of their 
own expected at that same time. The 
freebooters hoisted Spanish colors, and 
stood off the city till dark, when they suc- 
ceeded in disembarking unobserved about 
two miles’ distance from the town. Shortly 
before daybreak, they came to the gates 
of Vera Cruz, and no sooner were they 
opened than they rushed into the town, 
cutting down all who opposed them. In 
the mean time De Gratt marched to the 
fort and surprised it, while in the city 
itself the troops who showed fight were 
massacred and all the others shut up in 
one of the churches. Here they remained 
penned up like a flock of sheep, although 
they greatly outnumbered their captors. 
The wealthiest of the inhabitants were se- 
cured, and ina few hours the Buccaneers 
were in full possession of one of the most 
splendid and opulent cities in Spanish 
America. Twenty-four hours were de- 
voted to pillage, and everything of value 
which they could lay hold of conveyed on 
board their vessels. 

Six millions of piastres was reckoned 
the value of the plunder, and had they not 
been pressed for time (being afraid of the 
troops rising) they would have been able 
to greatly increase even this large amount. 
On their departure they met a Spanish 
fleet of seventeen sail, but, notwithstand- 
ing its superior strength, it did not venture 
to meddle with the victorious Buccaneers. 
Retribution in another form, however, was 
on the track of the freebooters; disputes 
arose, and Van Horn and De Gratt quar- 
relled and fought a duel, in which the 
former was severely wounded and died a 
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few days afterwards. Then the fleet dis 
persed; a few reached home safely, but 
the majority either fell into the hands of 
their enemies or were lost at sea. 

In 1685 Grammont captured Campeachy 
after severe fighting, but the booty ob- 
tained was not in accordance with his 
expectations.. He was then offered and 
accepted a government situation by the 
French, only stipulating that he should be 
permitted to make one more cruise. He 
set out with one ship and one hundred 
and eighty men (on what object was never 
known), but he and his crew were never 
again heard of. 


From The National Review. 
WOMEN IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


WHEN we think of the women who per- 
ished by the guillotine, we are apt to 
remember only Marie Antoinette, Princess 
Elisabeth, Madame Roland, Charlotte 
Corday, or Madame Dubarry; yet, after 
all, these were not the greatest atrocities 
of the Terror. There were reasons, how- 
soever barbarous, for the slaughter of 
these celebrated personages. Marie An- 
toinette had occupied a throne, and was 
believed to have taken an active part in 
politics. Elisabeth, though pure and 
blameless, was the king’s sister, and al- 
most inevitably shared his fate. Madame 
Roland could not plead her sex, for she 
had been (so to speak) a Girondin states- 
man, and when she refused pity to Marie 
Antoinette she recognized the principle 
that if women mix in politics they must 
accept the risks. Charlotte Corday, how- 
soever we may admire her motives, was a 
murderess, and was executed. Madame 
Dubarry, though for twenty years in re- 
tirement, had enriched herself at the ex- 
pense of France; but even she would 
probably have escaped had it not been for 
the relentless persecution of an English- 
man, Grieve.* The most unpardonable 
crimes of the Revelution were the butch- 
ery of harmless and (in many cases) ob- 
scure women, for heedless talk, for letters 
or remittances to émigré husbands or 
sons, for sheltering fugitives, for possess- 
ing medals of Louis XVI., for hearing 
mass celebrated by recusant priest-. 
Family affection and generous instincts 
were then crimes. Louis Blanc professed 
to regard the Terror as no worse than the 
repression of the Indian Mutiny or of the 


* See Englishmen in the French Revolvtion. 
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Jamaica rising; but, for a parallel to the | monthly statistics —I follow the Jacobin 


murder of those women, some high-born 
but others humble, we must go back to 
the infamous trial by Jeffreys of Alice 
Lisle for sheltering one of Monmouth’s 
rebels, or to the diabolical execution by 
Henry VIII. of the aged Countess of 
Salisbury, whose only offence was that 
her son, Cardinal Pole, had denounced the 
king’s divorce. Nay,even these isolated 
barbarities are not parallels. The whole- 
sale butcheries in France were unexam- 
pled since the proscriptions of the Roman 
emperors. 

I am not speaking, it will be observed, 
of Madame de Lambaile and other vic- 
tims of the September massacres, for 
those horrors were the work of a band of 
assassins; nor of the even more fiendish 
holocausts at Nantes, for those had no 
semblance of judicial formalities. I con- 
fine myself to the condemnations of the 
revolutionary tribunal of Paris, condem- 
nations preceded by the form at least of a 
trial, with judges and juries,* the interro- 
gation of the accused, and usually the 
calling of witnesses. I select the Paris 
tribunal because, although, contrary to 
the general impression, all France was 
dotted over with tribunals, Paris was prob- 
ably the high-water mark of what may be 
called judicial ferocity. 

The first capital sentence on a woman 
was passed on the 12th April, 1793. Cath- 
erine Clére, a domestic servant at Valen- 
ciennes, 55 years of age, was found drunk 
at night in the streets of that town, shout- 
ing “Vive le Roi” and singing revolu- 
tionary songs. Probably it was a case of 
in vino veritas, albeit her master assured 
the tribunal that during five months in 
his service she had shown no anti-repub- 
lican sentiments; and there was no evi- 
dence of her having meddled in politics. 
Next day two members of the Convention, 
horrified at the infliction of death for so 
light an offence, urged a respite; but the 
Convention declined to interfere, and it is 
said that even while the brief discussion 
was going on the guillotine did its work. 
Two months later three Breton women, 
aged 24, 25, and 27, implicated with 
twenty men in a royalist plot, detected by 
the digging up of papers in a garden, 
suffered the same penalty. A few weeks 
more and it was the turn of Charlotte 
Corday. By this time the Parisians had 
become accustomed to the “equality of 
the sexes ” before the guillotine, and the 


* There were sixteen judges and sixty jurors, the 
jurors received eighteen francs a day. 


calendar — show a terrible crescendo of 
executions: Wendémiaire, 3 women (in- 
cluding Marie Antoinette) and 7 men; 
Brumaire, 3 women (including Madame 
Roland) and 62 men; Frimaire, 10 women 
(including Madame Dubarry) and 57 men; 
Nivose, Io women, 51 men; Pluviose, § 
women, 60 men; Ventose, II women, 105 
men ; Germinal, 12 women, 143 men; Flo- 
rial, 27 women (including Princess Elisa- 
beth), 327 men; Prairial, 33 women, 476 
men; Messidor, 93 women, 703 men; 
Thermidor, Ist to 9th, 59 women, 283 men. 
If Robespierre had not been overturned, 
and if Thermidor had continued as it had 
begun, the monthly number of women 
would have risen to177. As Edgar Qui- 
net remarks, the longer the system lasted 
the more the Terrorists were doomed to 
prolong it; an eternity of murders would 
have been necessary before the favorabie 
moment for clemency was found. It should 
also be mentioned that the acquittals, 
which at first considerably outnumbered 
the convictions, became after Pluviose a 
dwindling minority, and that of the five 
thousand persons still in prison when 
Robespierre fell we may assume one-third 
to have been women. 

An idea of the Terror, however, is much 
better formed from the study of one or two 
cases than from a general survey, and I 
select what seem to me the most thrilling 
tragedies — thrilling, yet comparatively 
little known. The first is that of the “ Vir- 
gins of Verdun.” Verdun was a fortified 
town. It was so ill equipped and garri- 
soned that when the Prussians advanced 
against it in August, 1792, they might 
easily have stormed it; but, not knowing 
its defenceless condition, they occupied 
the heights commanding the town, and, 
after repulsing a sortie, began a bombard- 
ment. Four houses were burnt down and 
eighty much damaged. The inhabitants 
had to seek refuge in their cellars, Among 
those who did this were a Madame de La- 
lance and her three nieces; but the latter, 
on their neighbor’s house taking fire, cour- 
ageously sallied forth, and amid falling 
shot and bombs helped to remove the fur- 
niture. The humbler inhabitants assem- 
bled, forced the wealthier residents to 
join them and place themselves at their 
head, and, collecting outside the town hall, 
clamored for a capitulation. The com- 
mandant, Beaurepaire, called a council of 
war, and it pronounced for surrender; but 
Beaurepaire, unduly sensitive as to his 
supposed honor, shot himself — thereby 





earning interment in the Pantheon at Paris. 
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The capitulation was signed on the 2nd | larger, portion of Frenchmen welcomed 


September. A Prussian officer, passing 
through the streets just afterwards, was 
fired at froma hairdresser’s window and 
killed. All the town was in a panic, fear- 
ing that the capitulation would be annulled 
and the place given up to pillage. “I do 
not know,” says an eye-witness, of whom 
there is more to be said presently, * who 
conceived the idea of a deputation going 
to the king of Prussia and offering sweet- 
meats "— Verdun was famous for its 
sweetmeats — “ but this idea was gener- 
ally adopted. The ladies offered their 
money, and young ladies were chosen to 
present his majesty with a pretty basket 
containing the sweetmeats. My aunt, the 
Baroness de Lalance, had her horses har- 
nessed to her wagon and took us to the 
camp ” — which was two miles off. “ All 
was done so hurriedly that we had not the 
least notion of what we were wanted to do. 
Our relations spoke together, but without 
saying a word to us.” The deputation 
consisted of Madame de Lalance, — her 
husband wasa royalist émigré, — Madame 
Masson, a widow, — these two had bought 
the sweetmeats at a confectioner’s — Ma- 
dame Tabouillot, her daughter Claire, aged 
15, and Madame de Lalance’s three nieces, 
Suzanne, Gabrielle, and Barbe Henry, 
aged respectively 24, 23, and 15. They 
were coldly received, and the king refused 
the basket of sweetmeats, offered him by 
the two girls Claire and Barbe. It is not 
clear whether flowers were also offered; 
possibly the basket was decorated with 
them. 

Two days afterwards, the Prussians 
being about to raise their camp, there was 
some curiosity to see the cannon which 
had so terrified the inhabitants. Crowds 
went to see the camp, and the then crown- 
prince, afterwards Frederic William III., 
a young man of 22, who kept adiary of 
this French campaign, speaks of meeting 
a party of women and pretty girls. He 
politely accosted them; they returned his 
greeting; and leading his horse by the 
bridle, he accompanied them a short dis- 
tance, pleased with their conversation. 
There can be little doubt that this party 
included Mademoiselle Lagirouziére, and 
three sisters, Anne, Henriette, and Héléne 
Watrin, aged 23, 21, and 20, or rather two 
of them. They saw the king, who asked 


Héléne whether there was a theatre at Ver- 
dun, and she replied in the negative. 

Be it remembered that the Tuileries had 
been stormed three weeks previously, 
that the king and queen were prisoners in 
the Temple, that a large, perhaps the 





| the Prussians who were to put down the 


Paris mob and restore the monarchy, and 
that the Prussians: throughout the cam- 
paign had had constant proofs of the 
friendliness of the people. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more natural than these 
amenities at Verdun — to say nothing of 
the fact that the first deputation was de- 
signed to avert the pillage of the town. 
The Paris Jacobins, however, denounced 
the capitulation as due to the intrigues and 
clamors of the royalist inhabitants; the 
deputations were magnified into triumphal 
processions, with girls dressed in white 
for the occasion —the 2nd of September 
was a Sunday, and the Sunday dresses 
may have been white — and a ball was 
said to have been given to the Prussian 
officers. When, six weeks afterwards, 
the invaders had to evacuate Verdun, the 
Convention issued thundering decrees 
against the inhabitants, and ordered the 
arrest of the district and municipal author- 
ities. In January, 1793, most of them 
were liberated ; but a prosecution was or- 
dered against the members of the council 
of war and against gendarmes who had 
continued to serve during the Prussian 
occupation. 

In February, the Convention acknowl- 
edged that the place had been defenceless, 
and declared that the inhabitants had not 
deserved ill of their country ; but, with not 
unusual want of logic, it ordered the pros- 
ecution both of the men who had clam- 
ored for capitulation and of the women 
who had visited the Prussian camp. 
Women, the report urged, were the chief 
cause of the emigration of the nobles, 
and, together with the priests, they kept 
up an anti-revolutionary fanaticism. More- 
over, if left unpunished, they would teach 
their children hatred of liberty — this im- 
plied that punishment was to make them 
love liberty — that is to say, Jacobin rule. 
Whether before or in consequence of this 
decree, the women and girls were one 
evening summoned to the bishop’s palace 
and interrogated. For a time nothing 
followed, and the affair seemed at anend ; 
but by and by they were arrested and con- 
fined in a convent in the town, “ where we 
passed the winter,” says Barbe Henry — 
but probably it was the summer — “as 
agreeably as possible.” The accused, 
with the exception of the Baroness de 
Lalance, belonged to the upper middle 
class rather than to the aristocracy. Ma- 
dame Masson was a magistrate’s widow ; 
the Henrys were a magistrate’s daughters ; 
Mlle. Lagirouziére was a forest official’s 
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daughter ; the Watrins’ father had been an 
officer ; another prisoner was a captain’s 
widow; and another sold watches. Inthe 
spring, Barbe says— but it must have 
been in November or December, 1793 — 
it was decided that they should be tried 
by the departmental tribunal at St. Mihiel. 
After being again interrogated they were 
accordingly taken thither, about ninety in 
all, for besides these women and girls 
there were male inhabitants, charged with 
intriguing for the capitulation. The sol- 
diers who escorted them were very kind to 
the prisoners ; but at St. Mihiel they en- 
countered a ferocious mob, and the soldiers 
had to draw their swords to save them 
from being massacred. The women and 
the girls were detained four months in a 
convent. Then orders came from Paris 
that they should be conducted thither ; 
and the local authorities, evidently per- 
ceiving that this was tantamount to a 
death-warrant, remonstrated against the 
expense of transporting prisoners and 
witnesses to Paris, and were very dilatory 
in collecting the evidence. The accused 
were again taken to Verdun, and again 
interrogated. Barbe gave her age as 16; 
but the magistrate, who wore the Jacobin 
emblem, the red cap, told the clerk to 
write down that she was fi/le majeure — 
an adult. “No, citizen,” objected Barbe: 
“I am not of age, for I am only 16.” 
“Hold your tongue,” was the reply. 
“You like the Capets, for you offered 
sweetmeats and flowers to the Prussian 
tyrant.” Then, turning to the clerk, he 
repeated, “ Write ‘ //e majeure.’”’ Barbe, 
however, again objected, and her correct 
age was given. 

On the 1oth of March the accused were 
placed in open carts and started for Paris. 
There was no straw, and, while some of 
the prisoners sat on their small bundles 
of clothes, others were forced to stand and 
lean against the side of the cart. The 
gendarmes showed as much humanity as 
fear of compromising themselves allowed, 
and sometimes permitted them, when tired 
of their constrained posture and of the 
jolting, to get down and walk. At St. 
Ménéhould there was an attempted rescue 
by officers who had overtaken them from 
Verdun; but it was ineffectual. The 
journey lasted a fortnight; and on arriving 
in Paris they were taken at once to the 
Conciergerie, either because the other 
prisons were full or because an immediate 
trial had been resolved upon. Like the 


other inmates, they found the Concier- 
gerie crowded and fetid but they prayed 
fervently. 

LIVING AGE. 


The prisoners were interro- 
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gated by Fouquier-Tinville. Even that 
infamous man seems to have had com- 
punctions as to the juniors. He tried to 
make them cast the whole responsibility 
on their parents or relations ; but, resigned 
to their fate, they refused to incriminate 
their elders. With perhaps impolitic reti- 
cence, indeed, they revoked their previous 
frank admissions, Barbe denying that she 
saw any sweetmeats, though, as we have 
seen, she actually offered them. One of 
the Watrins had not been to the camp at 
all, but had merely sent money to her 
émigré brother. All were alike asked, 
even the two girls, whether by their in- 
trigue, they had not forced the garrison to 
capitulate. “I was too frightened for 
that,” replied Anne Watrin. “I hid in 
the garden to see the bombs fall.” The 
fourteen women and girls—the three 
Henrys were orphans, and the Watrins 
had no father living —were brought on 
the 24th of April before the tribunal, to- 
gether with twenty-one men, viz., the cap- 
tain who signed the capitulation, several 
municipal officers and gendarmes, five 
ecclesiastics, a druggist, a hairdresser, a 
chandler, etc. Barbe states that behind 
the judges sat women toying and jesting 
with them. The counsel assigned the 
prisoners was allowed a quarter of an hour 
to speak in their defence. 

All were convicted and sentenced to 
death ; but the law then, as now, provided 
that capital sentences on persons under 
16 should be commuted. Barbe and Claire 
were accordingly condemned to 20 years’ 
imprisonment and to stand six hours on 
the scaffold. Had they been a few months 
older they would doubtless have perished, 
for boys just over 16 and girls of 18 were 
sacrificed on other occasions. Some of the 
spectators had shown compassion during 
the trial; but when sentence was pro- 
nounced there were plaudits, in which the 
witnesses joined. Thereupon, either from 
excitement or from bravado, the Watrins 
clapped their hands also; their compan- 
ions followed suit, “indulging in I know 
not what transports,” says Barbe, who did 
not at the moment understand that her 
life was spared. Taken out of court, their 
hair was cut off, and their hands tied be- 
hind them. The executioner was about 
to prepare Barbe also for the guillotine; 
but her sister Suzanne exclaimed against 
the mistake, and he desisted. Barbe 
fainted. When she recovered conscious- 
ness she found herself in the bed of Ma- 
dame de Boufflers, a fellow-prisoner, who 
showed the poor child every kindness. 





When the clock struck seven— Barbe 
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says: “in the morning;” a very excusa- 
ble inaccuracy, for it must have been 
evening — Madame de Boufflers said, “ It 
is all over,” and all was over. The twelve 
had been guillotined. Next day Barbe 
and Claire were placed, not, it is said, on 
the guillotine, but on a platform erected 
for the purpose, an inscription stating that 
the girls had furnished money, food, and 
munitions to the enemy; but passers-by 
shrugged their shoulders and not a single 
insult was uttered. How long the girls 
were imprisoned is not known; but it is 
probable that they were liberated in 1795. 

Three-and-thirty years after this tragedy 
Barbe Henry,* then the wife of a Colonel 
Meslier, wrote for her daughter’s perusal, 
on the eve of confirmation, the narrative 
from which we have largely quoted, It 
was not written for publication, and has 
never yet been published in its entirety; 
but the sculptor David d’Angers, having 
with his revolutionary fanaticism justified 
the executions, Cuvillier Fleury, in a 
small volume, “ Portraits Politiques et 
Révolutionnaires,” was allowed in 1851 
to give extracts from it. The narrative 
bears the stamp of truth, though of course 
after thirty years the writer may have 
fallen into slight inaccuracies. Her state- 
ment, moreover, as to the Prussian officer 
having been shot, which seems to have 
been studiously suppressed at the trial, is 
confirmed by the Prussian crown-prince’s 
diary, published in 1846. 

On the 17th July, 1794 — another eleven 
days and Robespierre’s fall would have 
saved them —sixteen Carmelite nuns 
from Compiégne were butchered on even 
flimsier pretexts. Their troubles had be- 
gun with domiciliary visits. They were 
repeatedly invited to re-enter the world, 
but unanimously refused. Some were 
even pressed by their families thus to 
study their own safety, and the brother of 
a novice of 16 (Marie Jeanne Meunier) 
went so far as to threaten force; but the 
novice, while thanking her family for their 
solicitude, declared that death alone should 
part her from the community. In Sep- 
tember, 1792, however, they were com- 
pelled to quit their convent and assume 
secular dress, They were quartered in 
four houses in the town, scanty pensions 


* In 1815, according to information furnished in 1847 
by a Prussian diplomatic attaché to M. Mérat for his 
** Verdun en 1792,”’ she was offered a pension of twelve 
hundred francs by her old acquaintance Frederic Wil- 
liam III., and refused it. Five years later, however, 


her residence near Metz having been burnt down, and 
having four children to bring up on small means, she 
pony for the pension; and she received it from 1821 
till her death in 1836. 
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being assigned them out of their confis- 
cated property; but even these pensions 
became conditional on taking an oath to 
be faithful to the nation and to maintain 
liberty and equality. They were en- 
trapped into signing a blank paper as 
being merely a promise not to disturb 
public tranquillity ; but this turned out to 
be the oath. They corresponded with 
their ex-chaplain and with relatives, who 
did not conceal their sadness at the state 
of affairs, and one of their correspondents 
warned them to be more discreet in their 
letters and conversation. In June, 1794, 
their lodgings were searched, and letters 
were seized, as also a portrait of Louis 
XVI. sent to Sister Brard by a cousin, 
Mulot de la Ménardiére. A Voltairean 
bookseller, and an incorrigible rhymester, 
he had written under the portrait a qua- 
train extolling the king. It was an im- 
prudence to preserve their letters, for one 
condemned the king’s execution, and an- 
other expressed satisfaction at a repulse 
of the “French patriots” in Belgium. 
There were also verses sighing for the 
end of crimes and of devouring vultures. 
Sister Brard having been prevented by 
the cold from working in the garden, 
Mulot in verse wished the cold would de- 
stroy not only insects but Jacobin deputies. 
After being three days confined to their 
lodgings, the sixteen nuns were lodged as 
prisoners in the Visitation convent. 
Thanks toa Sister Philippe, who hap- 
pened to be away in Paris, and survived 
in a convent at Sens till 1856, we have 
some particulars of these unfortunate 
ladies.* The prioress was Marie Char- 
lotte Ledoine, 42 years of age. In girl- 
hood she felt a vocation for the cloister ; 
but her parents were too poor to pay a 
dowry. Princess Louise, daughter of 
Louis XV., who had joined the Carmelites 
at St. Denis, heard of and sent for her, 
and induced Marie Antoinette (not yet 
queen, but dauphine) to pay the money. 
In eleven years Marie Ledoine became 
prioress, and she composed hymns for 
use in the convent. Two of the nuns 
were in 1794 in their eightieth year. An- 
other, Sister Croissy, was grand-niece of 
Louis XIV.’s able minister, Colbert; the 
then queen was present at her taking the 
veil, and she was for eight years prioress. 
Then there was a widow, Rosalie Chrétien 
de Neuville. Married at 18, and a widow 
at 23, she was for eighteen months incon- 
solable, refused to see anybody, and had 


* Another nun wason a visit of comfort to abereaved 
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her rooms hung with crape. She was at 
length persuaded to resume her music and 
drawing, and after some reflection entered 
the convent. For a time rather unsettled, 
she gradually became composed. Sister 
Brard, now 58, had known Louis XV.’s 
queen, who styled her “my amiable phi- 
losopher-nun.” She was, probably, fond 
of talking to the juniors of her royal 
friend. Sister Petras, aged 34, had been 
five years nurse in the hospital at Nevers. 
The others were mostly between 4o and 
50. There were four “ converse ” sisters 
or servants. Two of them had not taken 
the veil — Terése Soiron; 42 years of age, 
formerly so beautiful, that the Princess de 
Lamballe, on a visit to the convent, tried 
hard to persuade her to enter her service ; 
and Jeanne Vézotal, only 30, who had 
come as recently as 1787, and though 
warned that troubles were approaching, 
was not to be deterred. Louise Soiron, 
another “converse,” was probably Te- 
rése’s elder sister. 

At the Visitation convent the prisoners 
found twenty-one English Benedictine 
nuns from Cambray, and would gladly 
have embraced “these venerable sisters, 
whom Anglican intolerance had formerly 
forced to take refuge in France, and whom 
a still crueller proscription was to cast 
back into the arms of their first perse- 
cutors,” but windows and doors had been 
walled up to prevent communication. For 
three weeks the Carmelites remained in 
the convent, singing hymns and repeating 
prayers. They were refused change of 
linen, and when at last they obtained per- 
mission to wash they were, in the midst of 
washing, hurried off in their wet garments 
to Paris. They left amid the insults of 
the mob, and even women who had for- 
merly benefited by their bounty clapped 
their hands, saying it was well to get rid 
of useless mouths. Possibly they would 
have escaped the fatal journey if they had 
not, on hearing that their bishop, safe 
across the frontier, had condemned the 
oath, sent for the mayor, and despite his 
remonstrances and warnings, repudiated 
their blank paper signatures. 

They reached Paris on the 13th July. 
What a Sunday for them! Taken from 
prison to prison, all too full to receive 
them, they were at last lodged in the 
Conciergerie. Poor Marie Thouret, 79 
years of age, and handcuffed like the 
rest, was too infirm and stiff, after a three 
days’ journey, to get out of the cart, where- 
upon a gendarme brutally dragged her out 


and threw her on the pavement. She was 
picked up with bleeding face. At the 
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Conciergerie the nuns sang their hymns 
and exhorted their fellow-prisoners. The 
16th July being a great Carmelite festival, 
Sister de Neuville composed a hymn, and 
wrote it down with a piece of coal. On 
the 17th they were tried. They were 
charged with holding nocturnal meetings, 
with corresponding with émigrés, and with 
concealing royal robes — simply robes 
which at Christmas they threw round wax 
figures of the Magi, to ornament their 
Bethlehem. Mulot was included in the 
prosecution, and they had found him at 
the Conciergerie, where the persuasions 
of the prioress had induced him to abjure 
his sceptical epinions. Though a book- 
seller, and a married man, his wife being 
then in prison at Chantilly, he was de- 
scribed as a recusant priest. Seeing a 
fellow-townsman on the jury, Mulot ap- 
pealed to him to confirm his protest on 
this point; but the juror replied: “ Hold 
thy tongue, wretch! Thou hast no right 
to speak ; do not add to the number of thy 
crimes.” The nuns were asked whether 
they had not concealed arms for the éym#- 
grés. “Behold,” said the prioress, pro- 
ducing a crucifix, “ the only arms we have 
ever possessed.” The prisoners acknowl- 
edged, however, that they were sincerely 
attached to the monarchy. As to corre- 
sponding (on religious subjects only) with 
their ex-chaplain, the prioress urged that 
she alone was responsible, for no one else 
could write a single letter without her per- 
mission, and that the servant-sisters who 
posted the letters knew nothing of the 
contents, and were bound to do what they 
were ordered. ‘ Hold your tongue!” in- 
terposed the judge. “Their duty was to 
give information to the nation.” 

On sentence of death being passed, the 
nuns thanked their judges — all but Terése 
Soiron, who, poor soul, fainted, but quickly 
recovered on water being sent for, and ex- 
cused herself to her companions for her 
weakness. Brought into court without 
breakfast, and refused even the slightest 
“bite” before going to the scaffold, they 
would have been tamished had not the 
sub-prioress, by offering her mantle to the 
prison porter, procured some morsels of 
chocolate, which were divided among 
them. After an affectionate parting with 
their fellow-prisoners, they started for the 
Barriére du Tréne. During the three-mile 
ride they sang the “ Miserere,” “ Salve, 
Regina,” and the “Te Deum.” The spec- 
tators were touched by their white robes 
and their fortitude, and were silent. At 


the foot of the scaffold the nuns sang 





‘“‘ Veni, Creator,” the executioner, with un- 
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usual indulgence, allowing them to sing it 
through ; the prioress, at her own request, 
was guillotinedlast. Sister Meunier, only 
18, was the first to mount the steps, and, 
refusing the executioner’s assistance, laid 
her head on the block. Each, as her turn 
came, knelt before the prioress and be- 
sought her blessing. The spectators pre- 
served unwonted silence. 

For most of these details we are in- 
debted to Sister Philippe, who assiduously 
collected information respecting her unfor- 
tunate comrades; but I may add an in- 
teresting, though not entirely accurate, 
passage from the narrative of the English 
Benedictines of Cambray, first published 
in my “Englishmen in the French Revo- 
jution.” 


About the middle of June, 1794, sixteen 
Carmelite nuns were brought to Compiégne 
and lodged in a room which faced ours; they 
had not been long there before they were hur- 
ried off to Paris, without any previous notice, 
for no other crime than that an emigrant 
priest, who had been their chaplain, had writ- 
ten to them and made mention of a bishop, 
who was also an emigrant, desiring compli- 
ments to an elderly gentleman, who was cousin 
to one of the community. This person unfor- 
tunately possessed considerable property, a 
crime not easily overlooked in those days. 
This venerable man was also conducted to 
Paris with the nuns. A servant who attended 
him seemed ready to die with grief, and the 
good old gentleman shed tears at parting. 
The above religious quitted the Compiégne 
prison in the most saint-like manner. We 
saw them embrace each other before they set 
off, and they took an affectionate leave of us 
by the motion of their hands and other friendly 
gestures. On their way to the scaffold itself 
(as we were informed by an eye-witness of 
respectability and credit), they behaved with 
a firm and cheerful composure which nothing 
but a spotless conscience could inspire, re- 
sulting from a joyful hope and confidence in 
the blessed recompense that attended their 
sufferings in the cause of virtue. They re- 
peated aloud on the scaffold the Litanies of 
the Blessed Virgin, until the fatal axe inter- 
rupted the voice of the last of this holy com- 
pany. . . . Being repeatedlv assured we had 
not money to purchase [secular] clothes, he 
[the mayor] went himself to the apartment 
which those respectable ladies had occupied, 
and brought us some of the poor clothing they 
had left there; these he desired we should put 
on without delay. The next day the news 
became confirmed that the poor Carmelites 
had been put to death by the guillotine. The 
old clothes, which before appeared of small 
value, were now so much esteemed that we 
deemed ourselves unworthy to wear them; 
still, forced by necessity, we put them on, and 
these constituted the greater part of our mean 
apparel on our return to England. We yet 
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keep them, a few excepted, which we have 
disposed of to particular friends. 


One of the things most difficult to under- 
stand in these butcheries is the insensi- 
bility of the jurymen. The future court 
painter, Gérard, placed at 22 years of age 
on the jury, through the interest of his 
master David, in order that he might be 
exempted from military service, shammed 
lameness or illness, and acted only twice, 
acquitting the accused on both occasions ; 
but Gérard’s feeling was quite exceptional. 
At the opposite pole were brutal fanatics, 
who interrupted or insulted the prisoners ; 
but, as is proved’ by the recently published 
correspondence of Meyére, of Laudun, 
there were jurors who were affectionate 
husbands and fathers, taking their san- 
guinary duties so much as a matter of 
course that, when writing home, they 
would speak of press of business, would 
seldom mention, and very seldom justify, 
their verdicts, mostly discussing family or 
local topics. The jurors, moreover, do not 
seem to have been considered responsible 
for the activity of the guillotine, for when 
Fouquier-Tinville and other Terrorists 
met their deserts the jurors, if they had 
been jurors merely, were left unmolested. 
Nor do they appear to have experienced 
any remorse. Neither at the time, nor 
subsequently, had they any consciousness 
that they were accessories to murder. 

J. G. ALGER. 
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I. 
FROM YAFA TO JERUSALEM. 


It is the 14th day of March in the year 
1890. The afternoon sun shines brightly 
on the pretty town of YAfa, the ancient 
Japho and Joppa, and the neighboring 
shore and the tossing sea, and the steam- 
ship Mahalla of the Khedival line, as she 
casts anchor outside the reefs which make 
the town to any but small boats unap- 
proachable. There is on board this 
steamer a party of English travellers, con- 
sisting of a father and his four daughters, 
and his daughters’ Welsh maid. They 
are not fictitious personages on a make- 
believe journey, but are, on the contrary, 
objectively existent identities, and the 
present chapters are a veracious and exact 
account of some of their travelling experi- 
ences, 




















The father may be briefly described as 
the essence of energy, arranging every- 
thing for every one’s comfort, and never 
allowing any one to help him. Irene, the 
eldest of the sisters, is also the most gen- 
tle, and has a curious and inveterate habit 
of doing kindnesses to every creature she 
comes across. Philippa, the second daugh- 
ter, is of a decided and strong-minded 
disposition, and an adept in the art of 
managing her sisters. Sophia, the third, 
is silent and meditative. She is learned 
withal, and writeth B.A. after her name; 
but, alas ! she hoardeth up her erudition 
behind her spectacles, and imparteth not 
much of it to others. Sebaste, the young- 
est, may be described in the words of her 
elder sisters as ‘unbearably pedantic, 
and always up in the clouds.” Elizabeth, 
the maid, is essentially and irremediably 
Welsh. Though advanced in years, she 
is young and enthusiastic in mind, and so 
intelligently observant a traveller that her 
journal is an inexhaustible fund of inter- 
esting and curious information. 

Those who have ever gone through the 
process of landing at YAfa will deeply 
sympathize with our pale and seasick 
friends on the present occasion. In stormy 
weather it is frequently out of the ques- 
tion, and the unfortunate passengers have 
to be carried on to Beyrout; but to-day 
the landing is pronounced feasible. A 
row-boat is brought alongside, which, 
when it gets itself on to the crest of a high 
wave, is, for the space of half a second, 
not very far below the gunwale of the 
lower deck of the steamer, It is at this 
critical moment that the passengers to be 
landed must leap overboard and plunge 
down into the boat which is to convey 
them ashore. The passage through the 
rocks is an exciting one when the sea is as 
rough as it is to-day. The boat has to be 
guided through a narrow opening only just 
wide enough for it to pass, wiuile on each 
side the breakers are foaming over the 
rocks. “This is far more interesting,” 
remarks Philippa, “than shooting that 
rubbishy old cataract on the Nile.” 

At last, rather to their surprise, our 
travellers find themselves safely landed, 
and forasmuch as they have but a short 
time, they set forth at once to visit the 
most interesting site in Yd&fa, the tradi- 
tional dwelling of Simon the Tanner, 
“ whose house was by the seaside,” where- 
in St. Peter lodged once “ for many days.” 
The house itself is not an ancient build- 
ing, but the site is probably the right one, 
for the place is said to have been long 
employed as a tannery, and in the court- 
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yard still remains a spring of fresh water, 
such as wouid have been indispensable 
for the work of tanning. Moreover, a 
grotesque, Mohammedan tradition lingers 
in the place, seemingly a kind of confused 
parody of the account of St. Peter’s vision. 
Our friends, having seen the ancient weil 
and stone cistern, said to date from St. 
Peter’s time, ascend to the housetop, than 
which the apostle could not have desired 
a more quiet and retired spot for his pri- 
vate oratory, and which may well be little 
different from the scene of that memorable 
vision so momentous to us Gentile folk. 
At all events the view is the same — that 
bright view of rocky shore and sunny sky 
and sparkling sea, stretching westward 
away and away toward the isles of the 
Gentiles. Our friends are so much occu- 
pied with thinking about St. Peter that 
they forget all about Jonah, who embarked 
at Joppa on his disastrous voyage ; and as 
for poor Andromeda (who, according to 
Strabo and Pliny, is said to have been 
chained up on one of those very rocks for 
the delectation of the sea-monster), she is 
far too heathenish a lady to be adverted 
to on first arriving in the Holy Land. 

Coming as they do from Egypt, our 
travellers are struck by the Christian at- 
mosphere of the place. They enter a 
church connected with a Greek monas- 
tery, and find therein a crowd of people 
(mostly womankind) going round and de- 
voutly kissing various sacred pictures. 
The women wear, over their ordinary 
dress, large, sheet-like draperies of spot- 
less white linen, and the brightness and 
freshness of their general appearance is 
pleasant to see. It seems that there has 
been a special service this afternoon in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin. The trav- 
ellers would gladly spend a longer time 
than that at their disposal in exploring the 
narrow and almost precipitous streets of 
this charming little town, and admiring its 
quaint, irregular buildings, but more espe- 
cially the bright faces of its inhabitants, 
among whom there seems to bea super- 
abundance of very pretty children; but 
they must speedily repair to their inn and 
fortify themselves for their further journey 
by feasting on teaand Yafaoranges. (Ah, 
good reader, if thou hast never tasted a 
YAfa orange fresh plucked from the tree, 
then thou knowest not the half of every 
orange’s potential qualities !) 

Their drooping, seasick spirits thus re- 
vived, they set forth on their progress to 
Ramleh, where they intend to spend the 
night, thus shortening by twelve miles the 
forty miles’ ride to Jerusalem. The father, 
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Irene, and Elizabeth travel in a carriage 
(for there is a carriage road to Jerusalem), 
the rest on horseback, followed by two 
mules’ burden of luggage. The carriage 
sets forth, but the riders are a little de- 
layed by the unconscionable behavior of 
Sebaste’s horse, who, as soon as she is 
mounted, tosses his head in the air, tries 
to revolve about his own axis, and finally 
dances down the road in so disconcerting 
a fashion that she indignantly declines to 
remain longer on his back, and has to be 
provided with a more steady-going steed. 
Then, just at sunset, the little cavalcade 
sets forth, under the auspices of Drago- 
man Michael, on the south-eastern ride 
through the ancient territory of the tribe 
of Dan. 

Yafa is surrounded by plantations of 
orange-trees, pomegranates, and so forth, 
and the first impression of our travellers 
is that the country is a very fruitful one. 
Everywhere, moreover, are thick, towering 
hedges of prickly pear, growing with great 
luxuriance. This plant is now so com- 
mon in Palestine that one feels tempted 
to identify it with the “thorns” in the 
Parable of the Sower, but unfortunately it 
is of comparatively modern importation. 

“One cannot forget that one is in the 
Fast,” says Philippa, “ when one looks at 
those prickly masses of stemless cactus- 
leaves and those orange-colored flowers 
budding out of them; but there seems to 
me‘something strangely homelike and fa- 
miliar about everything —something a 
thousand times more natural than those 
Egyptian landscapes we have been look- 
ing at for the last three months. It must 
be the wild flowers, or the sweet fresh 
air, so different from the African heat.” 

“What a relief it is,” quoth Sophia, 
**to get out of sight of that never-ending 
artificial irrigation! It makes one realize 
the meaning of that description of the 
promised land: ‘For the land, whither 
thou goest in to possess it, is not as the 
land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, 
where thou sowedst thy seed, and water- 
edst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs ; but the land, whither ye go to pos- 
sess it, is a land of hills and valleys, and 
drinketh water of the rain of heaven.’ ” 

“ And it is a relief, too,” chimes in Se- 
baste, “to get rid of that terrible line of 
separation between the desert and the 
cultivated land, the limit to which the Nile 
water reaches, so definite and sharp that 
a man may stand with one foot in the 
green clover and the other in the hot sand, 
where all on this side is faultlessly rich 
and good, and all on that side is hopelessly 
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bare and desolate. When I first saw that 
line I thought: ‘This is what I have al- 
ways wished for—a definite limit, with 

nothing confused about it, and no border- 
land between!’ But one feels after a time 

that there is something horribly uncanny 

about it — that a land like this is better, 

where, if the good ground is encumbered 

with stones, there is not a rock so bare 

and dry but that wild flowers will nestle in’ 
the crevices of it.” 

The orange-trees are left behind now, 
and the riders are out in the wide, fruitful 
plain of Sharon, where the rose of Sharon 
grew in days of old. Far to right and left 
lies the broad expanse, sown over with 
wheat and barley; but all this is invisible 
now, for the sun’ is gone down, and there 
is no moon to-night. Swiftly the red glow 
of the sunset faded away, and now the 
dark blue vault overhead is filled witk 
brilliant stars: Orion, Sirius, Cassiopeia, 
and the Bears shine out much as they 
shone in Abraham’s days, and the zodiacal 
light towers up from the western horizon, 
and seems almost to reach the zenith. 
The air is soft and cool and still; nothing 
breaks the starlight silence except when 
the riders pass near a pool or marshy place 
by the roadside, wherefrom there arises a 
loud and vociferous chorus of voices, not 
human but froggish, “It must be an 
Athenian colony,” quoth Sebaste, “for 
they are all shouting at the top of their 
voices, Koa, xoaé!”’ 

Travellers always keep near one another 
in the East if they are going the same 
way, and the little party of riders is headed 
by an unearthly apparition riding on a 
mule. With head and figure all muffled 
up in a thick Eastern cloak or adéa, never 
turning round or for a moment showing 
its face, and in perfect silence, moves on 
through the darkness what might well be 
a ghost, but is in fact the postman, who 
will ride with the mail all through the 
night, arriving at Jerusalem in the morn- 
ing. 

Our friends have met few people by the 
way, but just as the daylight was fading 
into night, they came upon a melancholy 
little group round a camel that had fallen 
under his load, and lay with his neck 
stretched out along on the ground. A 
camel, it seems, always plods forward so 
long as there is anything left of him, and 
when he is tired to death he suddenly falls, 
and never gets up again. 

“They will have to kill him,” says 
Dragoman Michael. 

Ata point some distance to the right of 


| the road lie the ruins of the ancient Beth 
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Dagon, still called Dajun. Here there 
once stood a temple of that same old fish- 
god who once fell down on his face before 
the ark of the covenant, and in whose 
honor was held that calamitous festival 
during which Samson slew himself and his 
foes. 

Farther on (some distance to the left, 
and equally invisible in the dark) is Ludd, 
the ancient Lydda, called Lod in the New 
Testament, where St. Peter preached 
once on a time and cured Afneas (* And all 
that dwelt at Lydda and in Sharon saw 
him, and they turned to the Lord”), and 
whence they fetched him, “forasmuch as 
Lydda was nigh to Joppa,” to recall Dor- 
cas to life. 

At last they arrive at Er Ramleh (tra- 
ditionally identified with Arimathea), and 
there put up for the night at the delectable 
little inn —an oasis of German neatness 
and comfort, far away in this land of the 
Philistines.* 

The next morning the riders are mounted 
by eight o’clock, and leaving the carriage 
to overtake them, they set forth on the 
twenty-eight miles’ ride to Jerusalem. 

“I am afraid to see Jerusalem,” says 
Philippa, “for they say it is so terribly 
disappointing. I shall begin to call it by 
its modern name of El Kuds, and to 
expect nothing.” 

For some distance the travellers con- 
tinue their way through the plain; and 
while before them, far to the south-east, 
rise up the mountains, the hill-country of 
Judea, they are still surrounded by the 
broad expanse of fertile corn-land. 

“I never understood before,” says Se- 
baste, “ what a terrible foretelling of un- 
heard-of and unnatural desolation are those 
words of Isaiah, ‘Sharon is like a des- 
ert,’” 

The day is very bright, and the ride is 
a beautiful one. All the day, but espe- 
cially as they begin to ascend into the 
hill-country, our friends are delighted by 
the variety and profusion of the lovely 
wild flowers. Perhaps the scarlet anem- 
ones and the purple cyclamen are the most 
beautiful of all. 

We must not attempt a description of 
the many interesting towns passed on the 
day’s march, but only a brief enumeration 
of some of them. As the road ascends 
into the hill-country (still traversing the 
territory of Dan, but within the borders of 
Judea), there appears to the right the hill 
now called Tell-el-Jeser, where are still to 


* Ramleh is on the northern border of the ancient 
Philistia. 
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be seen the ruins of the ancient Canaanit- 
ish city of Gezer, Then on the left opens 
out the Valley of Ajalon, over which the 
moon stood still at Joshua’s bidding, after 
his battle with the five kings of the Amor- 
ites; and on the mountain-slope of the 
southern side of the valley appears that 
ancient city of Ajalon, whose name, so 
familiar in Old Testament history, sur- 
vives in the abbreviated form Yalo. Far- 
ther on, to the right of the road, is the 
village of Latrdn. The middle-age folk 
said that the name was derived from /a¢ro, 
and that therefore this must have been the 
home of Dismas, the donus datro, or Peni- 
tent Thief. The travellers now cross the 
border of Benjamin, and pass close to 
Kuryet-el-Enab (the “town of grapes ”), 
which has been identified with the ancient 
Kiriath-Jearim (called also Baalah, Baale 
of Judah, and Kiriath-baal), one of those 
four Hivite cities whose people once so 
prettily imposed upon Joshua with their 
dried-up bread and patched-up shoes, and 
plausible little story about their long 
journey. Then the road passes by Kulo- 
nieh, which some identify with the Em- 
maus of the Gospel history; and a little 
farther on our friends dismount to see 
the “ brook of David,” whence, saith tra- 
dition, David chose the pebbles with 
which he slew Goliath. There were plenty 
of pebbles for him to choose from, if this 
be indeed the place. 

As for the approach to Jerusalem, I 
have not the heart to describe it, and in- 
deed the less said about it the better. 
The first sight of the city from the Yafa 
road is the worst possible view — there 
being in this direction many horrible 
modern buildings hideous to behold. El 
Kuds it may be, but Jerusalem, “the joy 
of the whole earth,” it cannot and shall 
not be called. But, after all, this impres- 
sion is produced chiefly by the straggling 
houses outside the city itself, and once 
within the gates one feels infinitely less 
disappointed. 

Our travellers enter by the Yafa Gate, 
and find themselves at last within the walls 
of the Holy City. 


II. 
THE HOLY CITY. 


No manner of thing on wheels is al- 
lowed within the walls of Jerusalem ; and 
indeed if it were, it could not advance far 
where many of the streets are either mere 
staircases, cr else hopelessly narrow and 
devious. The tenants of the carriage have 
therefore to disembark at the Yafa Gate, 
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but the riders may proceed unmolested to 


the door of the hotel. It is a shock to 
discover that there zs a hotel here, but by 
no other name can it conscientiously be 
called; and those who cannot endure the 
incongruity thereof must take refuge in 
the far pleasanter shelter of a hospice. 

Had our friends the travellers come 
straight from England, this same hotel 
would strike them as most interestingly 
Oriental ; they would be amused at hearing 
the Arabic chatter in all directions, and 
delighted at such Eastern customs as hav- 
ing to clap their hands instead of ringing 
a bell, and so forth. But, alas! they are 
already used to these little matters, and 
there is nothing to mitigate the harsh dis- 
covery that they must lodge during their 
stay at Jerusalem in a commonplace hotel, 
wherein are heard at every meal little but 
the English and American languages. 
However, when you are tired of company- 
talk, you can always take refuge on the 
housetop — now, as of old, the airiest and 
most cheerful apartment in every Eastern 
house — whence (for you are on the slope 
of Mount Zion) you can look every way 
over the city, and eastward across the val- 
ley of the Kidron to the Mount of Olives. 

On the whole, our travellers are any- 
thing but disappointed with Jerusalem. 
The town does not accord with their idea 
of ancient Jerusalem — far from it; but it 
is nevertheless a genuinely Oriental city, 
and many of the streets are pleasingly 
picturesque. Most of all, they rejoice to 
find the city ringing with church bells, 
and the Moslems tor once in the minority. 
Out of a population of some one hundred 
thousand there are now about thirty-three 
thousand Jews, the remaining sixty-seven 
thousand being about equally divided 
between the Christians and the Moham- 
medans. No, our friends are not disap- 
pointed; but yet, through all the three 
weeks of their stay, they are haunted by 
a curious feeling which refuses to be 
shaken off, —a sensation like that which 
we experience in dreams when we seem 
to visit some familiar and well-loved place 
and find everything strangely altered. 

On the first opportunity our travellers 
devote a long morning to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Descending for a 
little way, by David Street, the slope of 
Mount Zion, they turn into Christian 
Street on the left, and thence to the right 
down a rapidly descending lane known as 
Palmer Street. Along the wall by the 
side of the lane, sitting on the frequent 
steps with their goods before them, are 
many salesmen in a small way, offering 
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various curiosities, of which perhaps the 
most interesting, and certainly the most 
beautiful, are the modern representatives 
of the ancient palmers’ shells, — large 
mother-o’-pearl shells found on the shore 
of the Red Sea and brought thence to 
Bethlehem, where they are elaborately 
and delicately carved with scenes from 
the life of our Lord. 

This lane leads to the paved court sur- 
rounded on three sides by the St. Sepul- 
chre Church and the monasteries thereto 
belonging. This space is often crowded 
with picturesque figures sitting on the 
pavement with their wares (chiefly brightly 
colored sacred pictures) spread out before 
them for sale. The pointed Romanesque 
fagade of the church forms the northern 
side of the court. Entering by the prin- 
cipal doorway at the western end of the 
fagade, the travellers see before them, 
with a row of lamps suspended over it, 
the “Stone of Unction,” now covered 
with a marble slab which every pilgrim 
kneels to kiss. Turning to the left, they 
make their way to the western end of the 
church, where, passing through a dark 
passage, they reach those excavations in 
the natural rock which have received the 
traditional designation of the tombs of 
Nicodemus and St. Joseph of Arimathea. 

Then they return to the Rotunda, in the 
centre of which stands the Chapel of the 
St. Sepulchre. Entering from the east, 
they pass through the Chapel of the An- 
gels, and then one by one, stooping down 
to pass through the low doorway, they 
enter a little low-roofed chamber (lined 
with marble, and about six feet square), 
which contains a raised siab of white 
marble occupying the whole of the north 
side of the chamber, and used as an altar. 
Over it hang forty-three lamps, of beauti- 
ful workmanship in gold and silver, which 
are kept continually burning. This marble 
slab covers what, ever since the time of 
St. Helena and Constantine, has been rev- 
erenced by the Christian world as the 
Holy Sepulchre. And this is the most 
that we can say. After all the long con- 
troversy set on foot by modern investiga- 
tion, the learned seem no nearer than at 
first toa certain conclusion. Many argu- 
ments have been set forth to disprove the 
possible identity of the. site, and of these 
perhaps the chief is that it may have been 
within the second wall of Jerusalem, which 
(the third wall being not yet buiit) was then 





the boundary of the city. This point is 
still undecided ; but what is quite certain 
is, that the so-called “ tombs of St. Joseph 
and Nicodemus,” a few yards distant, a7é 
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ancient Fewish sepulchres. Very curious 
is it, after ever so cursory a study of the 
subject, to hear from one and another that 
idiotic bit of reasoning to the effect that 
the site cannot be genuine because it lies 
within the present walls of the city! 

It is sad that the name of the Holy 
Sepulchre should be associated chiefly, in 
these days, with never-ending controversy. 
One argues and argues until one is weary, 
and content to turn away from uncertain- 
ties to what is sure, to fall back on that 
assurance: “He is not here; for He is 
risen, even as He said,”—though as- 
suredly sympathizing with all who would 
obey the angelic invitation, “ Come, see 
the place where the Lord lay.” 

I shall not attempt to enumerate the 
endless lesser sites which are shown 
within the St. Sepulchre Church, and in 
which is localized almost every recorded 
incident of the passion and resurrection. 
Such minute identifications as may be to 
Latin and Greek Churchmen real helps to 
devotion, are to the severely logical En- 
glish mind no helps at all, and to some 
folk (especially to such as are deeply im- 
pressed by the exalted and immaterial 
nature of their own religious sentiments) 
seem to be very real hindrances of the 
stumbling-block kind. 

The travellers, making Jerusalem their 
headquarters till Easter Monday, have an 
opportunity of attending in the St. Sep- 
ulchre Church, on the evening of Good 
Friday, a Latin service which may be 
briefly described here. On entering the 
church our friends find it full to overflow- 
ing. Many of the Christian residents in 
Jerusalem are absorbed in their devotions, 
while the English and American visitors 
show their reverence and good feeling, as 
their manner is, by talking aloud and gen- 
erally comporting themselves as though in 
a theatre waiting for the performance to 
begin, Finding the crowd below so great, 
our friends climb a flight of stone steps 
which brings them into the Calvary Chapel, 
within which are shown the clefts in the 
rock into which the three crosses are said 
to have been fixed. Here the travellers 
wait perhaps two hours, while a proces- 
sional service, in the course of which 
many of the traditional sites are visited, 
is going on below. At length the sound 
of chanting voices is heard approaching, 
and the procession enters the chapel, 
those who form it carrying tapers and 
joining in a low chant. First walk the 
acolytes, robed in scarlet cassocks and 
white surplices. They are followed by 
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choirmen, priests, bishops (who wear re- 
splendent copes of violet velvet embroid- 
ered with gold), and lastly by the Latin 
Patriarch. At the head of the procession 
is carried a large crucifix. 

A sermon is now delivered in German, 
followed by another in French. These 
addresses are not long, and set forth with 
great simplicity and force the great truth 
of the day. Meanwhile the crucifix has 
been placed upright behind the altar. The 
sermons ended, there follows a solemn 
ceremony of taking down the figure from 
the cross. Then, after more subdued 
chanting, the procession re-forms and 
moves slowly away, the cross going before 
and the figure being carried in a linen 
wrapping. They thus leave the chapel, 
descend the steps, and come to the Stone 
of Unction, where the figure is anointed, 
after which it is placed in the Holy Sepul- 
chre. But the crowd is so closely packed 
that our friends can see nothing of these 
concluding rites, and can but stand listen- 
ing to a very eloquent Arabic sermon, 
which lasts for at least an hour and a half, 
and to which the crowded congregation 
listens with the deepest attention. Our 
English friends assuredly lose a great deal 
by their ignorance of the language. No 
one is allowed to go out before the conclu- 
sion of the discourse, and the travellers 
are tired when they at last emerge into the 
bright light of the full paschal moon. 
Though it is now about 10.30, they are 
assured that the service will last some 
three hours longer. 

I would gladly linger through a few 
more pages over the St. Sepulchre Church 
and its curiously intricate multitude of 
chapels, belonging respectively to the 
Latin, Greek, Armenian, and Coptic Chris- 
tians; but it is time that we should leave 
it now, and we will mention but one of 
these. This is the Chapel of the Appari- 
tion, whick marks the traditional place 
where our Lord is said to have appeared 
to the Blessed Virgin after the resurrec- 
tion. It contains the traditional Pillar of 
the Flagellation. From this chapel our 
friends pass into the adjoining Latin sac- 
risty, where they are shown the spurs 
and the sword (with a cruciform hilt) of 
Godfrey de Bouillon. With these relics 
each new knight of the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem is solemnly invested in the 
Chapel of the Apparition. The order still 
survives, and the rule is yet in force that 
every member thereof must be of noble 
birth. 

On the other side of Palmer Street, op- 
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posite the St. Sepulchre Church, still 
stands the Gothic gateway of the Palace 
of St. John of Jerusalem. Here are the 
ruins of the church and hospital (z.¢., home 
for pilgrims) which formed the cradle of 
the order of Knights of St. John or Knights 
Hospitallers, which took its rise in the 
eleventh century. They are beautiful 
ruins, and among them may be seen very 
fine fragments of ancient sculpture. More- 
over, there is about them a grass-grown 
peacefulness which makes it hard to be- 
lieve that they are in the midst of an 
Eastern city. Much of the monastery is 
still standing, built round a quadrangle, as 
peaceful and secluded a retreat as some 
ancient college during the long vacation. 
The buildings belong to the Prussian gov- 
ernment, and the refectory has been mer- 
cilessly whitewashed and turned into a 
Lutheran chapel. 

One of the most interesting churches in 
Jerusalem is the beautiful Latin Church of 
St. Anne, said to date from the ninth cen- 
tury, though it has been to a great extent 
rebuilt. It stands on the traditional site 
of the birthplace of the Blessed Virgin, 
and in the crypt is still shown what is said 
to be a portion of her parents’ house. 
Attached to itis a Latin monastery, and 
within the precincts of this establishment 
has recently been discovered what is very 
probably the real Pool of Bethesda, in con- 
tradistinction from that traditional place 
which is always shown as such, and which 
is to the learned an eminently unsatisfac- 
tory identification. The monks are ear- 
nestly carrying on the excavation of this 
interesting site, and one of them, who 
speaks French, receives our friends with 
great kindness, and shows them all that 
has as yet been excavated of the ancient 
pool and of the Crusaders’ church built 
over it, of which the nave and the crypt 
each contain five arches, probably meant 
to memorialize the five porches of the 
Pool of Bethesda. Furthermore, there yet 
remains an ancient fresco, now almost 
effaced, representing the angel moving the 
waters. Descending some flights of stone 
steps of the same date as the Crusaders’ 
church, our friends find themselves in a 
large opening cut in the natural rock, with 
a sheet of water at theirfeet. No remains 


of the original porches have as yet been 
discovered, but the excavation is still far 
from being completed. 

There are who love not descriptions 
of ancient sites, and I will do no more 
than name those traditionally reverenced, 
though but fancifully identified places, the 
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Via Dolorosa with the Arch of the Ecce 
Homo, the houses of Pilate, Annas, and 
Caiaphas, and that more interesting build- 
ing said to cover the tomb of David, and 
containing the ancient Christian church 
(now in the hands of the Moslems) which, 
ever since the fourth century at least, has 
been reverenced as the Cenaculum, or 
upper room of the Last Supper, having, 
according to Epiphanius, escaped destruc- 
tion when the city was demolished by 
Titus. 

But I must be allowed a few words 
about the recently discovered, and at least 
possibly genuine, site of the death of St. 
Stephen. The site of the martyrdom was 
identified, we are told, in the fifth century 
A.D., and upon it Eudocia, the wife of the 
emperor Theodosius II., builded a church 
which was dedicated in the year 460. “It 
was one stadion distant,” saith the chron- 
icler, “from the St. Stephen’s Gate,” — 
that is, from the o/d gate of that name, the 
site of which is occupied by the pres- 
ent Damascus Gate. Now, whether that 
learned and pious lady, Eudocia, had very 
good reasons for fixing on the site selected, 
I will not undertake to say; but what ap- 
pears to be reasonably certain is that there 
have been discovered the remains of that 
same Church of St. Stephen which she 
builded, and wherein she was buried at 
her death. The site is in possession of a 
brotherhood of Dominican monks, one of 
whom shows to our travellers, and clearly 
explains in French this recently excavated 
church. He is remarkable for his gentle 
dignity, and has apparently a learned and 
cultivated mind. He seems to take a 
kindly interest in our English friends, 
and says as, after the examination of the 
ruins, he bids them farewell: “ We may 
not meet again here; but, if we live as 
good Christians, we may hope to do so in 
that Jerusalem which is above.” 

The travellers do not neglect the ex- 
ploration of those curious subterranean 
quarries whence was hewn the stone for 
Solomon’s Temple. They are very exten- 
sive, running far into the rock of Mount 
Moriah under the Temple area, within 
which there was an opening from the 
quarries, so that the stones, when hewn 
and finished, could be easily transported 
to their destination where no ringing of 
tools was to be heard. The rock is a 
chalky limestone, very soft and beautifully 
white. In many places you may still see 
the marks of ancient tools, and especially 
‘of the wooden wedges which the workmen 
used to drive in at the side of tne block to 
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be detached, and which, when wetted, 
swelled, and thus split the rock. 

Of the Temple area itself I shall say 
little. It is now in the hands of the Mos- 
lems, and considered by them as second 
in sanctity only to Mecca. The most in- 
teresting sight within the precincts is the 
enormous rock, once probably the thresh- 
ing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, the spot 
on which afterwards stood the altar of 
burnt offering before the Holy Place of 
the Temple. It is perforated with a large 
hole, through which it is supposed that the 
blood from the sacrifices escaped into a 
subterranean drain. 

Over this rock has been erected that 
stately domed and octagonal praying-place 
which ought to be called the Dome of the 
Rock, but which most folk call the Mosque 
of Omar, — probably, from sheer perver- 
sity, because "Omar never had anything to 
do with it, and it is, moreover, not a 
mosque. The mosgue in the Haram es 
Sherif, as the Temple area is now called, 
is that of El Achsa, which has replaced an 
ancient Christian church. 

It is very strange to wander about the 
site of the Temple, and to realize how lit- 
erally has been fulfilled that prophecy 
about there not remaining so much as one 
stone upon another. You can indeed 
theorize about the sites of the ancient 
buildings: this was the Court of the Gen- 
tiles, there were the Courts of the Jews, 
and in this direction ran the wall of sep- 
aration between, referred to by St. Paul in 
the words, “ For He is our peace, who 
hath made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition between us ;” 
and here along the eastern side ran the 
colonrade called Solomon’s Porch. But 
all are vanished now. 

In conclusion, there is one scene in 
Jerusalem which must not go unnoticed. 
The lower part of the west wall of the 
substructures of the Temple which cover 
the rocky side of Mount Moriah is be- 
lieved to be of great antiquity. Hither 
the Jews repair, very often on other days, 
but especially on Friday, to weep over the 
downfall of their temple and their nation. 
As one approaches the place, a low wail- 
ing murmur fills the air, and presently one 
is in the midst of a weeping crowd, some 
reading, others reciting by heart, the most 
touching lamentations contained in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, while such as can get 
near are tenderly caressing the beloved 
stones. It is an impressive sight, and 
makes one to realize that there is no sad- 
der place on earth than the modern Jeru- 
salem. 


{ 
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“ THIS afternoon,” says Philippa, “ we 
are going to walk about Zion and go round 
about her, tell the towers thereof, and 
mark well her bulwarks.” 

In other words, our friends the travel- 
lers are going to make the circuit of the 
city just outside the present walls. Going 
out on the north side, through the Yafa 
Gate, they turn to the right, and proceed 
eastward along the wall till they reach the 
Damascus Gate. Just as they are passing 
it, there emerges therefrom an English 
lady, riding a large and active donkey, It 
is not difficult to recognize in this lady one 
who has devoted her life to church-work, 
and in the present chapters we may Call 
her “the sister.” She is known to the 
travellers, and riding up to them, she an- 
nounces that she has something to show 
them. She then leads the way through the 
gate, and points out a fragment of wall 
still remaining, which is part of an ancient 
guard-house, and dates, says she, from the 
time of our Lord. She further initiates 
her friends into the mystery of stones with 
drafted edges, which, it seems, are the 
sign whereby to distinguish ancient Jew- 
ish or Phoenician handiwork. 

* And now,” says the sister, “ do pray 
look at these other ancient stones — 
buried for the most part, but with one 
course still above ground. They belong, 
I believe, to the original gate through 
which our Lord may have passed, and out- 
side which St. Stephen is said to have 
been stoned. Is not this a literal fulfil- 
ment of that prediction of Jeremiah: 
‘Her gates are sunk into the ground’? 
But I must go now.” 

So saying, the sister vanishes, leaving 
the travellers to continue their walk round 
the walls. These same walls are not par- 
ticularly ancient, having been builded 
chiefly by Sultan Suleiman in 1542, out of 
the ruins of the medieval walls; though 
there are portions of far greater antiquity 
— courses of huge stones, some of which 
that unconscionable Suleiman has scored 
with deep cross-lines, by way of making 
them look as much as possible like his own 
puny handiwork. But though compara- 
tively modern, the present walls are valu- 
able as an aid to the imaginary building 
up of those ancient fortifications which 
they have replaced, and which gave to the 
city that expressive designation, “ Jerusa- 
lem the defenced.” 

The travellers soon reach the south- 
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eastern corner, and then turn southward 
to skirt the foot of the eastern wall which 
towers above the valley, called as early as 
Eusebius, as it is called now, the Vailey 
of Jehoshaphat—a singularly unhappy 
identification, seeing that the name of Je- 
hoshaphat (“ Jehovah judgeth ”) seems to 
indicate an al!egoric rather than a material 
“valley.” Through this ravine flows the 
‘*brook Cedron,” or flows sometimes — 
namely, in wet weather, for in summer it 
is dry, thereby deserving the word applied 
to it by St. John — xetuappove — which in 
our English version is rather feebly rep- 
resented by “ brook.” 

“Surely,” says Sebaste, “if xeeuappoug 
means anything, it means a winter tor- 
rent.” 

“TI suppose,” answers Philippa, “ that 
it means a wady; but as there is no En- 
glish word.which exactly represents a 
water-course dry in summer but watery in 
winter, the translators had to use the word 
‘brook’ by way of making the best they 
could of it.” 

‘And a very bad job, too,” quoth the 
irrepressible younger sister, “though to 
put in the word ‘Cedron’ seems even 
worse ; for surely it is a genitive plural, 
and tév xédpwv should be translated ‘of the 
cedars.’” 

“ Really, Sebaste, if you persist in criti- 
cising your betters in this way, we shall 
have to quote at you that remark of the 
master of one of the Cambridge colleges, 
who once gently suggested : ‘ Let us try to 
remember that none of us is infallible — 
not even the youngest of us!’” 

The discussion is carried on while our 
friends make their way southward along 
the brow of the ravine, where there is just 
room for the path to run in the shadow of 
the east wall — that mighty shadow which, 
lengthening as the sun declines, is flung 
right across the valley, so that the battle- 
ments can be distinctly traced on the slope 
of Olivet (“the mount that is before * Jeru- 
salem ”), even as the shadow of the ancient 
wall was flung, thousands of years ago, by 
every westering sun. The view of the 
Mount of Olives from this point is a very 
fine one. The hill is bare and rocky now, 
with only a sprinkling of olive-trees. At 
its foot is the traditional Garden of Geth- 
semane, while round its southern shoulder 
winds the road from Bethany, by which it 
is believed came the procession of the 
first Palm Sunday.t 


* J.2., to the east of, according to the well-known 
Hebrew idiom. 

+ An attempt has lately been made to show that the 
procession may have approached the city by another 
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The travellers now pass the Bab Sitti 
Mariam, or Gate of our Lady Mary, 
called also St. Stephen’s Gate; and then 
they reach what is at the same time the 
wall of the city, and the outer wall of the 
Temple area, seeing that the level top of 
Mount Moriah, on which the Temple stood, 
forms the south-eastern corner of the city. 
Here are some courses of huge blocks 
of stone with bevelled edges, believed to 
be of great antiquity, and aiding the im- 
agination to paint a shadowy picture of 
the glories of the ancient walls. The only 
gate in this section of the wall is the Bab 
ed Daheriyeh, or the Golden Gate. It 
shall come to pass on a Friday, saith a 
Moslem tradition, that the Christians shall 
enter by this gate and take the city. Ac- 
cordingly it has been carefully walled up. 
The origin of its present name isa truly 
delectable piece of etymology. This gate 
having been identified with the ‘Qpaia ziAn 
(the Gate Beautiful at which a lame man 
used to sit begging, till SS. Peter and 
John passed through one day, and gave 
him something better than “silver and 
gold”), pata became aurea, whence the 
name “ Golden.” 

Our friends next arrive at the south- 
eastern angle of the wall (and of the Temple 
area), beneath which extend those vast 
and mysterious subterranean vaults pop- 
ulariy known as Solomon’s stables ; and 
turning westward proceed along the south 
wall. They have now arrived at the junc: 
tion of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (or the 
Kidron Valley) and the Valley of Hinnom, 
which two ravines on three sides encircle 
the city. Then, as they approach the 
south-western angle, there opens out be- 
fore them the Valley of Rephaim, wherein 
the Philistines twice encamped against 
David, and twice were by him defeated. 
That part of the valley which can be seen 
from this point looks not like the fruitful 
plain which it seems to have been in 
Isaiah’s days, and it is difficult to associate 
with it the words: “And it shall be as 
when the harvest-man gathereth the stand- 
ing corn, and his arm reapeth the ears — 
yea, it shall be as when one gleaneth ears 
in the Valley of Rephaim.” 

Passing the south-western angle, the 
travellers go on northward, with the Valley 
of Hinnom below on their left, reach the 
north wall, and complete the circuit, re- 
entering the city by the Yafa Gate. It 
has been only an afternoon’s walk, but 
such an one as will seem to them forever 





track lying over the top of the hill, but few who have 


| examined that very steep path will think it a suitable 


or even a possible way. 




















memorable. 
towering walls running along the edge of 
the encircling ravines, they will certainly 
join with more intelligence than heretofore 
in the lines : — 

Our feet are standing 

Within thy gates, O Jerusalem; 

Jerusalem that is builded 

As a city that is compact together. 


And the views which they have just seen 
will impart ever after a new reality to 
those familiar words : — 


As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
So the Lord is round about his people, 
From this time forth forevermore. 


On another day our friends explore the 
Valley of Hinnom (which marks the fron- 
tier between Judah and Benjamin) and 
visit Akeldama, the traditional Potter’s 
Field of the Gospel narrative. Entering 
the valley at the north-western angle of 
the city wall, they pass southward along 
its eastern side, thus gaining a good view 
of those curious rocks on the opposite 
western side which give to the valley a 
weird and terrible look such as reminds 
one of the scenes which have been wit- 
nessed by Tophet and the Valley of Hin- 
nom, the frightful sacrifices of Moloch in 
the old days, and later the fires of Gehenna, 
kept burning continually to consume the 
bodies of executed criminals. At last 
they reach the southern end of the valley, 
near the Hill of Evil Counsel, and climb 
up the right side to the traditional place 
of the grave of Judas, marked by the re- 
mains of a vaulted building which was 
formerly used for burying. There are 
many ancient tombs (those of the “stran- 
gers” perhaps) hewn in the neighboring 
rocks. The place is and has long been 
greatly revered by Christian pilgrims —a 
strong argument for the position that peo- 
ple cannot get on without revering some- 
thing. 

No account of the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem is complete without 
some description of the hill outside the 
present walls, which Gordon and others 
have believed to have been the true Gol- 
gotha. Whether this is indeed so or not, 
the hill curiously corresponds ,with the 
indications of local detail given in the 
Gospels. Itis a rocky eminence not far 
from the Damascus Gate. It is thus 
“without the gate’ and “nigh unto the 
city,” and, moreover, the face of the hill 
is pierced with grottoes, and these, to- 
gether with its smooth, grassy top, give it, 
from some points of view, an appearance 
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Having once looked at those | 
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that is not unlike that of a skull, which 
would account for the name Golgotha. It 
is also near the Damascus road, along 
which “they that passed by” may have 
been walking. Standing on the summit, 
where the turf is dotted with the beautiful 
scarlet anemones, said (I think by Dean 
Stanley) to appear “like drops of blood 
sprirkled over the land,” one can look over 
the wall of the city, and over the domed 
roofs of the houses, away past Mount 
Zion to Mount Moriah and the site of the 
Temple. 

If this hill be the true Golgotha, there 
can be little doubt as to the Holy Sepul- 
chre. “There was iz the Place,” says St. 
John, “a garden, and in the garden a new 
tomb;” while St. Mark further tells us 
that the tomb was “ hewn out of the rock.” 
And at the foot of this same hill there is 
an ancient rock-hewn tomb. It is a 
strange coincidence that this tomb is in 
a “garden” in the Eastern acceptation 
of the word,—a plantation of fig and 
almond trees surrounded by a stone wail, 
such as St. John would certainly have 
called a «jog. At a higher point in the 
side of this hill is the cavern known as 
Jeremiah’s Grotto, in which he is said to 
have lived during the captivity, and 
whence he is supposed to have looked out 
over the desolate city as he wrote his Lam- 
entations. 

Our friends do not fail to devote an 
afternoon to the Mount of Olives. Here 
they visit the subterranean church said 
to contain the tombs of the Blessed Virgin 
and her parents, as well as the tomb of 
St. Joseph. Thence they go to the cave 
which is the traditional scene of the agony 
in the garden, and thence to part of the 
traditional Garden of Gethsemane, en- 
closed by the Latins. It contains some 
very ancient olive-trees, supposed to date 
from the time of our Lord. This can 
scarcely be (even if olive-trees ever live so 
long), for Titus is said to have cut down 
every tree in the neighborhood of the city ; 
but it is just possible that they may have 
sprung up from the old roots, as is the 
manner of olive-trees, Our friends, more- 
over, visit the Convent of the Paternoster, 
said to mark the spot where the Lord’s 
Prayer was taught to the apostles, and in 
the cloisters whereof the prayer may be 
read in thirty-two different languages. 
Lastly, they visit the supposed scene of 
the Ascension on the top of the hill, which, 
for several reasons, seems a more unhappy 
identification than usual. A very fine 
view of Jerusalem is obtained from the 
summit of the hill and is worth more than 
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many of those traditional places of which ; cloud have caught the rosy sunset glows 


one cannot be certain. 

Perhaps the most interesting walk taken 
by our travellers in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem is the little expedition which, 
led by the sister, they make one afternoon 
to Anathoth, the birthplace of Jeremiah, 
—a village, now called Anata, some four 
or five miles to the north-east of Jerusa- 
lem. Starting on the old Damascus road, 
they soon pass a curious mound of grey- 
black soil by the wayside. This, as the 
sister explains, is believed to consist of 
the ashes from the Temple sacrifices, 
thrown out here in days of old from time 
immemorial. Some of the soil was sent to 
London, and has been found on analysis 
to be such stuff as bones are made of. 

A little further on, the sister points out 
some rock-hewn tombs of very great an- 
tiquity, cut vertically down into the rock 
and now filled up with earth; and they 
have scarcely left these when she again 
stops to show the travellers some traces 
of an ancient Christian church, — some 
fragments of mosaic pavement, an altar- 
stone with a cross cut on it,etc. ‘ Unfor- 
tunately,” says she, “this piece of land be- 
longs toa Moslem, who is going to build 
him a house here, and will soon have oblit- 
erated every trace of the church.” 

The Damascus road lies over Mount 
Scopus (whereon Titus encamped against 
Jerusalem) and from the high ground our 
friends obtain lovely views of the blue 
mountains of Moab on the other side of 
the Jordan valley. As they goon, there 
come into view the deep cleft through 
which the Jordan flows, and the bright 
waters of the much-maligned but none the 
less beautiful Dead Sea, lying blue and 
peaceful in the clear sunshine. At last 
they arrive at Anathoth (a familiar name 
in Old Testament history), and explore 
the remains of another Christian church. 
The village has nothing remarkable about 
it, and they soon turn homeward. As the 
sun sinks toward the west, the sky is won- 
derful to behold. All this morning the 
rain poured down in torrents (for this is 
the season of the latter rains, so long dis- 
continued, but of late years once more 
appearing), but the clouds have broken 
long ago, and float across the clear blue 
sky in giant masses of fleecy white, from 
one of which, far to the westward, gushes 
a blue-grey torrent of rain, while the land 
seems to rejoice, lit up by the bright sun- 
shine, as it “ drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven.” The far-off mountains of Moab 


shine out with wonderful tints of blue 
and purple, and now those masses of 





| to occur in the immediate future. 


and all the sky is in brilliant array of 
crimson banners with fringes of gold. 
The sun sinks below the horizon, the gor- 
geous colors fade rapidly away, and the 
swift twilight is almost past when our 
friends reach the Damascus Gate and re- 
enter the city. 


IV. 
RIDE FROM JERUSALEM TO JERICHO. 


“A CERTAIN man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho.” Few, who have 
not done the same, can realize what a 
“going down” that was, which is a pity, 
seeing that this is surely an important 
point in the parable and the interpre- 
tation thereof. He started from Jerusa- 
lem, high up in the hill-country of Judea, 
some twenty-six hundred feet above the 
sea-level, and he went down, down into the 
deepest depression in any land on earth 
—down into the plain surrounding the 
Dead Sea, of which the surface lies almost 
thirteen hundred feet below the Mediter- 
ranean,—a descent which one accom- 
plishes in a short day’s journey, and in the 
space of less than twenty miles. 

Our friends the travellers have not becn 
long at Jerusalem before they arrange to 
devote four days to an expedition on 
horseback to Jerichoand the Jordan. The 
sister consents to accompany them, and 
(being abnormally learned about every 
inch of the country) to give them a run- 
ning lecture all the way, which will be far 
more edifying than anything to be ex- 
tracted from guide-books and dragomans. 

Forasmuch as the road is still notorious 
for its Bedouin robbers, application is 
made to the sheikh of Abu Dis, who is 
requested to accompany the travellers, and 
protect them by his presence. Not being 
able to come himself, he sends his son, a 
charming little fellow of fourteen, who, 
with great dignity, heads the cavalcade, 
riding an energetic little Arab horse, 
while beside him trudges on foot his Bed- 
ouin attendant armed with a gun. The 
travellers try to talk to the young Sheikh 
Abdullah; but he understands no Euro- 
pean language, and cannot go beyond 
smiling, which he does in a very affable 
fashion. The procession, headed by these 
picturesque figures, includes also a drag- 
oman, who can speak English — a Chris- 
tian Jew whom we will call Jacob. Poor 
Jacob is of a timorous and foreboding 
turn of mind, ever haunted by the convic- 
tion that some horrible accident is going 
When 

















some of the riders start on a little canter, 
he screams out, “ Stop ladies!” and gal- 
lops after them till recalled by the father, 
who recommends him to leave them in 
peace. 

“Sir,” he says solemnly, “they will fall 
off !” 

“ Rubbish, Jacob! don’t be so fidgety.” 

“ Then, sir,” says Jacob, drawing him- 
self up with offended dignity, “I will not 
be responsible, sir! ” 

It is astonishing what a number of peo- 
ple one is always followed about by when 
travelling in the East! Besides Jacob 
there is a muleteer in charge of the bag- 
gage, and a dignified personage of amiable 
countenance, who conveys the luncheon. 
He is a Maronite Christian, and his name 
is Yuseph. 

Jericho lies to the north-east of Jerusa- 
lem, and our travellers begin their journey 
by crossing the Kidron, turning then to 
the right, and riding by the Bethany Road 
along the slope of Olivet. They tread 
perhaps almost in the footsteps of the be- 
trayed and desolate King David, who 
“passed over the brook Kidron toward 
the way of the wilderness. . . . And David 
went up by the ascent of the Mount of 
Olives, and wept as he went up; and he 
had his head covered, and went barefoot.” 
All seemed lost; but one blow was yet to 
fall, for as yet, it seems, he knew not the 
treachery of his counsellor whom he calls 
“mine equal, my companion, and my fa- 
miliar friend,” with whom he had “taken 
sweet counsel and walked in the house of 
God with the throng.” It may have been 
close to the traditional Garden of Geth- 
semane, and almost in the very place 
where another king, his own descendant, 
was long after betrayed with a kiss, that 
“one told David, saying, Ahithophel is 
among the conspirators with Absalom. 
And David said, O Lord, I pray thee, turn 
the counsel of Ahithophel into foolish- 
ness.” 

The riders pass on round the shoulder 
of the hill, and come to the point where 
David was met by the faithful Ziba and 
his two asses laden with provisions. 

“ T always thought,” says Sebaste, “ that 
Ziba was very hard on those two donkeys 
of his, in making them carry, besides an 
hundred clusters of raisins and an hun- 
dred of summer fruits and a wine-skin, no 
less than two hundred loaves of bread! 
But no doubt the loaves were thin, flabby 
cakes, something like the Arab loaves of 
the present day; and an ass could very 
easily carry more than an hundred of 
them.” 
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There now appears, on the right of the 
road, the village of Abu Dis, which some 
identify with Bethphage, though not so the 
Palestine Explorationists. Soon after is 
seen on the left the pretty little village of 
Bethany, now called by the natives El 
Azariyeh, a name derived from that of 
Lazarus, the first letter of which has been 
mistaken for the Arabic article. The 
travellers then pass not far from the 
church which marks the traditional spot 
where our Lord is said to have been met 
by Martha after the death of Lazarus, and 
then continue their way through a desolate 
region of rocky hills, the wilderness of 
Judea, where St. John the Baptist preached 
of old. 

About a mile from Bethany they pass a 
fountain surrounded by the ruins of what 
seems once to have beena khan. This is 
the Ain el Héd, called by Christians since 
the fifteenth century the Apostles’ Foun- 
tain, it being evident that the apostles 
must have drunk therefrom on their jour- 
neys from Jericho. It is probably iden- 
tical with the “ waters of Enshemesh ” of 
Joshua’s days. 

The day’s journey is half accomplished 
when the cavalcade comes in sight of a 
stone building by the wayside, the Hadrar 
Khan. Whereupon the horses, knowing 
that rest is near, immediately bolt, to poor 
Jacob’s unspeakable horror. “ This,” says 
the sister, when they have arrived thereat, 
‘is called the Khan of the Good Samar- 
itan, being supposed to be the ‘inn’ of the 
parable.” 

Some of the travellers are amused at 
the idea of a man whom they have thought 
of as existing only in the story having 
been taken to so’substantial an inn, but 
the sister maintains that the parable is a 
narrative of real facts; and as an argu- 
ment in favor of the identity of the khan 
(or the site thereof) points triumphantly to 
the remains of a Roman fort on an emi- 
nence just above the khan. 

“There must always have been some 
kind of half-way house,” says she, “ be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho, and it would 
never have been built in an unprotected 
position on a road that was infested by 
robbers.” 

The riders here dismount for luncheon, 
and enter the grateful shade of those thick 
walls of stone. Shade and coolness the 
khan affords, but nothing more whatever, 
there being (as always in the East) nothing 
approaching to furniture or anything more 
than bare stone walls. 

Yuseph sets out the luncheon, and waits 
on the travellers with great assiduity. 
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Some of them climb up to explore what is 
left of the Roman fort, and then the caval- 
cade sets forth once more. It is not long 
before, still following the boundary-line 
between the territories of Benjamin on the 
left and Judah on the right, they find them- 
selves in the Valley of Achor. The road 
runs along the edge of what has been 
truly called the grandest gorge in Pales- 
tine. This is the “valley of troubling ” 
the scene of the execution of Achan and 
his family, so beautifully alluded to by 
Hosea, who seems to liken the Valley of 
Trouble to the pain of repentance leading 
to the promised land of joy and safety: 
‘‘I will bring her into the wilderness and 
speak comfortably unto her. And I will 
give her her vineyards from thence, and 
the Valley of Achor for a door of hope.” 
The present name is Wady-el-Kelt, and at 
the bottom of the gorge flows what is 
believed to be the brook Cherith, be- 
side which Elijah took refuge during the 
famine. 

This descending valley at last brings 
our friends down into the beautiful plain 
of Jericho, rich and green and fruitful, and 
full of lovely wild flowers, growing luxuri- 
antly in this warm, sweet hothouse air, so 
utterly different from the fresh breezes of 
the Judean hills, where the corn is scarcely 
above ground as yet, while down here the 
barley, though not so far advaneed as in 
Egypt, is already in ear. Well might Lot 
lift ** up his eyes, and behold all the plain 
of Jordan, that it was well watered every- 
where... like the garden of the Lord, 
like the land of Egypt.” It is hard to im- 
agine a richer scene than that soft green 
carpet of vegetation, traversed by beauti- 
ful little streams of sparkling water. 

The travellers do not ride directly to 
the modern Jericho, but make a slight de- 
tour in order to visit the Ain es-Sultan, a 
beautiful and copious spring called by 
Christian folk “ Elisha’s fountain,” from 
an ancient local tradition to the effect that 
this (as is undoubtedly the fact) is the 
spring of unwholesome water healed by 
Elisha with salt. The water, which gushes 
forth into a rocky basin, is warm (84° 
Fahr.), and has a scarcely perceptible and 
not unpleasant minera! flavor, but is per- 
fectly good and wholesome. Just above 
the spring towers all that is left of ancient 
Jericho, huge mounds of rubbish and 
stones, a melancholy grave round which 
seems to linger the echo of Joshua’s im- 
precation: “Cursed be the man before 
the Lord that riseth up and buildeth this 
city Jericho; with the loss of his first-born 
shall he lay the foundation thereof, and 


with the loss of his youngest son shall he 
set up the gates of it.” 

The ride thence to modern Jericho is 
through a beautiful wilderness of soft 
turf and green thorn-bushes—the plant 
from which the crown of thorns is said to 
have been made. Modern Jericho stands 
nearly on the site of the ancient Gilgal (a 
name which still survives in the Arabic 
form Jiljilieb), the first camping-place of 
the Israelites on this side Jordan. Itcon- 
sists of a few huts, a medizval stone 
tower, traditionally said to mark the site 
of the house of Zaccheus, a hospice kept 
by monks of the Greek Church, and the 
hotel. This last edifice, wherein our trav- 
ellers establish themselves, is a primitive 
place, but clean and comfortable. After 
dinner, during which Yuseph devotes him- 
self with untiring zeal to the useful office 
of keeping the flies away, the landlord 
brings out various curiosities for sale— 
rosaries of shells from the Dead Sea; 
pebbles from the Jordan, painted with 
small pictures of the baptism of our Lord ; 
and “roses of Jericho,” which appear per- 
fectly dried up and dead, but which, if 
put in water, forthwith begin to grow. 

The days spent at Jericho will always 
be remembered as having been lived in a 
kind of hothouse, so heated is the fragrant 
air, and so luxuriant the semi-tropical veg- 
etation; while the wild flowers, especially 
the deep crimson poppies and the brilliant 
golden marguerites, are a continual feast 
to eyes not accustomed to such gorgeous 
surroundings. 

It is during this Jericho expedition that 
a scheme begins to be discussed among 
our travellers of journeying, after Easter, 
northward through the country from Jeru- 
salem to Damascus. This means travel- 
ling on horseback and sleeping in tents, 
roads and inns being alike unheard-of in 
the interior of Arab-land. The sister (who 
must assuredly go too, and instruct her 
ignorant friends about the various places 
to be visited) has heard of an unexception- 
able young dragoman who would under- 
take to make all arrangements for a sum 
which (considering that it covers food, 
lodging, and all other travelling expenses 
whatsoever) seems surprisingly moderate ; 


this young Syrian, Cesar by name, sud- 
denly appears on the scene in charge of a 
party from Jerusalem. Our travellers are 
impressed with high ideas of his capabil- 
ities and spirit of enterprise, and begin to 
look on the camping-out plan as something 
less visionary and impracticable than here- 





tofore. They are further resolved that, 





and while the travellers are still at Jericho‘ 
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if they go, their friend Yuseph must go 
too. 

Meanwhile they do not neglect to visit 
the places of interest about Jericho. One 
of these is the Jebel Karantel or Quaran- 
tana Mountain, so named by the Crusaders 
from the not very probable beliet that this 
was the scene of our Lord’s forty days’ 
fast, and the “high mountain” of the 
Temptation. The precipitous and rocky 
face of the mountain is pierced with many 
small caverns, in which, from very early 
Christian times, hermits have taken up 
their abode, and wherein still live some 
hermit monks of the Greek Church. 

Riding over the plain, our friends dis- 
mount at the foot of the mountain, and 
slowly make their way up the cliff by a 
narrow, zigzag path, alternating with flights 
of rock-hewn steps. Presently a bell 
clangs out overhead, whereby the monks 
signify their welcome to the approaching 
visitors. Arrived at their exalted abode, 
the travellers are most kindly received by 
the brothers, and seated in a balcony over- 
hanging a dizzy abyss. Here they are 
entertained with various Oriental deli- 
cacies, of which the most delectable is a 
preserve made from the fruit of the cher- 
uyeh, a beautiful flowering shrub, very 
common in Palestine, with a scented 
blossom not unlike our white may. All 
this kindness must be acknowledged some- 
how, and Sebaste tries the experiment of 
writing a little letter of thanks in Greek, 
which she cannot pronounce in the mod- 
ern fashion, but which ought to be intel- 
ligible in writing. This composition is 
read aloud by one of the brothers for the 
benefit of the others, but whether it is 
understood remains a matter of contro- 
versy. Before leaving, the visitors are 
shown the rock-hewn chapel, which con- 
tains a beautiful screen with good painting 
thereupon. They also visita little oratory 
(likewise hewn in the rock), wherein is 
shown the rocky seat on which, saith tra- 
dition, our Lord sat when angels came to 
minister tohim. Every visitor is wont to 
touch this rock, and then to make the sign 
of the cross. They also see some of the 
monks’ cells, which are very clean and 
neat, considering that they are all mere 
grottoes in the natural rock. There are 
only five monks living here now, one of 
whom isa priest. They belong, it seems, 


to a monastery in Jerusalem, whence they 
are sent hither to watch over the sacred 
site, and entertain pilgrims, of whom as 
many as two hundred are sometimes 
lodged here at once. 

LIVING AGE. 


Twilight is falling 
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as our friends ride back over the plain 
from the traditional Mount of the Tempta- 
tion, and through the still air are heard 
the whining cry of the jackals and the 
hyena’s unearthly laugh, sounds which 
recall that graphic touch added by St. 
Mark to his notice of the forty days’ fast 
in the wilderness: “ And he was with the 
wild beasts.” 

That strange incongruity which besets 
every traveller in the Holy Land is illus- 
trated by the fact that the wanderers close 
their day’s proceedings by beholding a 
Bedouin dance, performed after dark in 
front of the hotel. The Bedouin folk be- 
gin by making a blazing fire, and round 
this the fantastic figures, in their graceful 
Eastern robes, execute various rhythmical 
movements, chanting the while in a wild 
but not unmelodious chorus. When the 
men have gone on in this fashion for some 
time, they retire, and a similar performance 
is gone through by the women, led by two 
Arabesses, who really look very graceful, 
twisting and twirling about in their long, 
dark blue robes, one of them holding a 
sword with both hands above her head. 
From time to time one of these ladies ad- 
vances from the ring, and utters in the ear 
of one or other of the audience the curi- 
ous, quavering shriek which, in Arab-land, 
is an expression of joy. The prettiest 
part of the performance is that executed 
by the children, who dance round the fire 
hand in hand, accompanying their spirited 
movements bya shrill chant. Gradually 
the fire dies down; those wild faces, just 
now lit up by the bright red glow, fade 
back into darkness, the chant ceases, the 
Bedouin disperse, and the entertainment 
is over. 


V. 
THE JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA. 


PERHAPS the impression of most trav- 
ellers who stand for the first time on the 
banks of the Jordan is surprise that what 
they have always looked upon as one of 
the great historic rivers of the world, and 
certainly the most highly favored of any, 
should be in fact no lordly stream, but a 
rush of brown, turbid waters traversing a 
course which, with all its innumerable 
windings, is but two hundred miles in 
length. Poor Naaman! In spite of his 
exhibition of temper, one cannot help 
sympathizing with him a little. 

During their stay at Jericho our travel- 
lers devote one day to the Jordan and its 
banks. In the morning, with the little 
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Sheikh Abdullah at their head, they ride 
to the traditional place of the baptism of 
our Lord, where pilgrims are wont to 
bathe, each entering the water wrapped in 
a white sheet, which, carefully preserved, 
eventually becomes his shroud. The 
Jordan flows in a deep cleft from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty feet below the sur- 
rounding plain, and the edge of the stream 
is bordered by thick tangles of tamarisk 
and willow trees. The river itself is of 
nearly the same color as the Tiber at 
Rome, and rushes between its banks with 
a strong, swift current. Having secured 
some of the water for the baptism of an 
infant niece, our friends surrender them- 
selves to the enjoyment of the delicious 
shade, a luxury which those can hardly 
appreciate who know not the might of 
Syrian suns, It is pleasant to wander 
about among the tamarisks, listening to 
the rush of the stream, and trying to im- 
agine those many well-known incidents 
therewith connected, till gradually the 
mind grows familiar with the strange 
scene, and Jordan becomes forever, not 
as heretofore a shadowy, almost mythical 
name, but a vivid and substantial reality. 

In the afternoon the poor little sheikh 
has a headache, and begs for a half-holiday, 
so that the unfortunate Jacob must brave 
alone the possible contingency of finding 
himself and his travellers pounced upon 
by the Bedouin of the land of the Moab- 
ites, whither they require him to conduct 
them. A ride from the hotel of about an 
hour and a half brings the travellers to 
the wooden bridge (an outlandish and ex- 
ceedingly unbeautiful erection) by which 
they cross the river, and reach at last that 
country beyond Jordan, so little known by 
travellers, and so dangerously infested by 
Bedouin plunderers. Very delightful is 
that short walk along the eastern bank of 
the river among flowering tamarisks and 
other strange plants and shrubs; but 
Jacob is fidgeting about, and says that it 
is getting late (meaning that the Moabites 
are Coming), so that our friends soon find 
themselves back on this side Jordan, and, 
mounting their horses, ride across the 
plain to modern Jericho, admiring as they 
go the wonderfully brilliant tints of blue 
and purple thrown on the mountains by 
the slanting rays of the afternoon sun, and 
beautifully diversified by the shadows of 
the clouds, 

One morning is expended on an expedi- 
tion to the Dead Sea. It is rather sad to 
have irrevocably dispelled from one’s en- 
lightened mind those fascinating myths 
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respecting this lake, in which one used to 
have a wondering but unquestioning belief 
—such as that it did not exist before * 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(where the waters of the Jordan used to 
go to being an altogether irrelevant ques- 
tion); that an unnatural gloom hangs over 
it when the sun is elsewhere shining 
brightly ; and that poisonous exhalations 
are drawn up from its waters, so that no 
living thing can exist in its neighborhood. 
All this, it seems, howsoever charming to 
the wonder-loving mind of man, exists but 
in his own vivid imagination; yet still the 
lake deserves its name by reason of the 
desert-plain which surrounds it. Riding 
from Jericho, our friends soon realize that 
the rich vegetation round that place ex- 
tends not far into the desolate plain; the 
luxuriant green things are speedily left 
behind, and they enter an absolutely bar- 
ren tract where not a blade of grass is 
anywhere to be seen. The nitrous soil is 
dry and loose as though made of ashes, 
the conical mounds have a volcanic ap- 
pearance, and white salt lies about on the 
surface of the ground. As they approach 
the lake, a very salt sea-breeze blows re- 
freshingly in their faces, and in a few 
moments more they are standing at the 
brink of a brilliant expanse of blue-green 
water, sparkling in the sunshine, and look- 
ing so fresh and alluring that they taste it 
forthwith — but only once, for it is horribly 
nasty, a Compound, apparently, of salt and 
quinine. This, however, is the only dis- 
pleasing characteristic ; and, for the rest, 
it is a pity that all those unfortunate folk 
who are deluded by the doleful accounts 
of melancholy-minded travellers cannot 
look for once over those sunny blue waters 
away to the mountains of Moab, forming 
the eastern shore, and rising up ethereally 
beautiful in a glory of bluish light. 

Too soon comes the morning on which 
our friends must start on their return 
journey to Jerusalem, and very unwillingly 
they set forth, retracing their steps till 
they have ascended for some distance the 
Valley of Achor, where they dismount in 
order to descend into the gorge of the 
WaAdy Kelt, a rocky glen from four hun- 
dred to five hundred feet deep, with grand 
towering cliffs on each side. Leaving 
their horses on the road, they descend the 
precipitous cliff by a winding and zigzag 
path, cross the brook Cherith, from which 

* The lake may have been smaller before the cities 


were destroyed, leaving a wide margin of fruitful plain ; 
but that a lake there was has been long ago geologically 





demonstrated. 
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Elijah drank in the days of the famine, 
and toil up the rocks on the other side to 
a Greek monastery which marks the tradi- 
tional site of the cave in which Elijah is 
supposed to have lived. The monastery 
is perched on a ledge of rock, with its 
front rising sheer from a precipitous cliff, 
of which it seems so natural a part that 
one would think it had grown there. 

The monks receive their visitors with 
great kindness, and entertain them with 
various delicacies, of which some mugs 
of cool, clear water are not the least at- 
tractive part. Sebaste once more tries 
her hand at Greek letter-writing, and sub- 
mits her composition to one of the monks, 
who does not seem greatly the wiser. Our 
friends are now conducted all over the 
monastery by another brother of a partic- 
ularly venerable appearance. Sophia and 
Sebaste talk Greek to him, pronouncing 
the vowels Italian-fashion, and emphasiz- 
ing the accented syllables, as is the fash- 
ion of modern Greek folk. Much to their 
delight they discover that he and they can 
more or less understand one another, 
though he makes to Jacob an Arabic re- 
mark to the effect that “they speak the 
ancient tongue.” As he can do the same, 
he is able to tell them that his hereditary 
name is Keprios, but that his monastic 
name (povaxyod dvoua) is Vicentius. He 
shows the visitors the church of the mon- 
astery, and Elijah’s cave, a natural grotto 
in the rock, with the roof covered in some 
places with what looks like wild honey- 
comb. Sebaste asks whether this is the 
work of yédooat, but Vicentius says it is 
done by o¢jxec, He further takes them to 
the ancient burial-place of the monks, 
long forgotten, and accidentally discovered 
some years ago. It is a cavern in the 
rock, the roof and walls covered with Chris- 
tian symbols, and epitaphic inscriptions in 
Greek characters. The skulls found here 
are now ranged round the sides of the 
grotto in several rows one above another, 
the effect whereof is ghastly and dismal. 

Thinking that the learned Vicentius 
will assuredly be able to decipher her 
little epistle, Sebaste explains to him that 
she has written something which she 
wishes him to read. He readily consents, 
and reads the letter aloud without any 
hesitation, translating part of it into Arabic 
for Jacob’s benefit, who reproduces it in 
English. Beginning with a salutation to 
the “ Fathers ia the Lord” of the Wady 
Kelt monastery, the letter proceeds after 
this sort: “ We are Christians of the En- 
glish Church come from far away to visit 
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the native land of your Lord and ours; 
and we thank you a thousand times for 
your kindness and hospitality.” 

The good Vicentius seems pleased at 
this, and, taking up a pen, rectifies a false 
accent, so exactly with the air of some 
Cambridge lecturer correcting a piece of 
Greek prose, that it is hard work to keep 
serious, 

But what seems to please him most is 
the text with which the letter concludes: 
Eig xiproc, uia niotic, v Bartiopa, * One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism.” He looks at it 
for a moment in silence, and then, as the 
visitors are taking leave, he says kindly: 
dravteg ddeAgoi tv XprotH Eopev, “* We are all 
brethren in Christ.” 

Recrossing the brook, our friends climb 
up the steep path to the brink of the gorge, 
remount their horses, and ride on through 
the hot sunshine. A carriage-road is in 
process of construction between Jericho 
and Jerusalem, but the original track is 
still much used, and in many places our 
friends follow it by preference, passing 
over the very ground often traversed by 
our Lord and the apostles. Holy Week is 
near, and their thoughts naturally turn to 
that last sad journey from Jericho, when 
“He went on before, going up to Jeru- 
salem.” 

Even here, and indeed soon after leav- 
ing Jericho, the traveller can see the con- 
vent-tower on the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, overlooking Jerusalem. They rest 
again at midday in the Khan of the Good 
Samaritan, and then go onward and up- 
ward, still into the hill-country, till at 
length they reach the village of Bethany 
on the south-eastern slope of Olivet. 
Here they again dismount to visit the tra- | 
ditional tomb of Lazarus, and the “ house 
of Martha and Mary.” It is difficult to 
have much faith in these traditional sites, 
but the village itself may well look much 
the same as when its streets were trodden 
by our Lord himself. 

As the travellers go on toward Jerusa- 
lem, they leave the present road, and 
trace out, with the sister’s help, the origi- 
nal track by which passed the procession 
of the first Palm Sunday. They ride for 
some distance along this old path, so as 
to get the exact view of the city seen by 
our Lord and his trainas they came round 
the shoulder of the Mount of Olives, 
The south-eastern corner of Jerusalem 
(the “ city of David ”) comes first into view 
while all the rest is still invisible. It was 
at this point, says Dean Stanley, that there 
burst forth the cry; “ Hosanna to the Son 
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of David. Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. Blessed is the 
kingdom that cometh of our father David. 
Hosanna... peace... glory in the 
highest.”* A little later the travellers 
reach the point where the whole city, with 
the Temple area, comes suddenly into 
view — the place where, “when he drew 
nigh, he saw the city and wept over it.” 

The sun is already sinking behind Jeru- 
salem, which stands out clearly against 
the glowing western sky. Transfigured 
by the soft light, the city seems to resume 
something of its ancient glory and beauty. 
One sees in imagination the Mount Mo- 
riah of ancient days towering in isolated 
grandeur from those rocky gorges, so 
much deeper then than now. The Dome 
of the Rock melts away in the sunset 
light, and in its stead rise up the snow- 
white Temple walls — “built,” saith Jo- 
sephus, “of stones that were white and 
strong, and the length of each stone 
was five-and-twenty cubits.” And round 
the very brink of the ravines towers 
that mighty wall, supported by vast sub- 
structures built up from the valley be- 
neath and covering the face of the rock. 
Brightly glows the rosy sunset light, till 
the city seems faintly to reflect the glory 
of that other Jerusalem “which is the 
mother of us all,” ‘whose light is like 
unto a stone most precious, as it were a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal” —the city 
which, like this earthly Jerusalem, “ lieth 
four square,” and (as may have been true 
of the ancient city before the ravines were 
filled up) “the length and the breadth and 
the height thereof are equal.” There are 
many things in that description which are 
hard to realize, until one has seen the city 
whence the imagery is drawn —such as 
how the “foundations” of the wall were 
full in view, as was doubtless the case in 
ancient Jerusalem, where the foundations 
of the outer wall of the Temple (here iden- 
tical with that of the city) were high on 
the brow of the rock, above the great sub- 
structures. But perhaps the chief point 
gained is the sense of surprise with which 
the sentence falls. “And I sawno temple 
therein.” The chief feature of the famil- 
iar city, the central point to which the 
eyes would turn, is absent; and in its 
stead, in the midst of the sacred Temple 
site, is set the shining throne. 

The sun has set, the twilight now fades 
rapidly away, and our travellers re-enter 
Jerusalem by the light of the paschal 
moon, now almost at her full, 


* Sinai and Palestine, p. 192. 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 
OLD MEN, BY ONE OF THEM. 

I WONDER whether any one ever re- 
members that an old man was once young, 
He does himself, with a vividness of mem- 
ory which no one gives him the least 
credit for. Indeed, it is the one point in 
which his vitality is nimble. For the 
young cannot, by the very nature of things, 
“remember.” The being able to repeata 
lesson which has just been read is not 
remembrance. It is a mere bud of recol- 
lection. But the old man, especially in 
these days, is able to put himself back 
into another age with a leap over years 
which is inconceivable to those who have 
not made it. We sometimes hear people 
talk about second childhood, as if child- 
hood was a time in which eyes were dim 
and the hearing dull. There is, indeed, 
no true comparison between the two ends 
of life. That which was familiar to the 
one does not reappear or produce itself 
in the other. It will be time to talk of 
senile infancy when we hear an old man 
call a horse a “ gee-gee ” or a locomotive 
a “ puff-puff.”. Old men may be silly 
enough, but unless the stage of utter 
physical inability be reached, the resem- 
blance between the beginning and the 
end is imaginary. In most cases it is 
offered by those in the middle of life, who 
are thus as far as possible removed from 
the experience of either. 

Bystanders do not see most of the game. 
It is impossible for a lad, full of athletic 
enterprise, bent on “ breaking the record ” 
in some useless contest of wind or limbs, 
to realize that the white-headed old gen- 
tleman, glad to get a seat ona form, was 
once able to clear a five-barred gate with- 
out touching it with one of his fingers or 
toes; andwithaguninhis hand. And he 
did it, too, with the very same legs as those 
which he nowstands upon. The gun per- 
haps is lost, or (foul and rusty) hung up 
on a pair of nails in the entrance-hall, to 
show what a flint-lock was. But the hands 
which carried it have never for a moment 
ceased to be warm with the same blood, 
nor to feel with the same skin, let the doc- 
tors say what they like about the period- 
ical renewal of the material we wear. 

That is what our juniors find so hard to 
apprehend; and yet an old man is no 
more radically divided from his youth by 
the lapse of years than one of any age is 
separated from the morning of a day when 
the evening has come. The day may have 
been long, as in summer, or the shortest 
in the year; but it is the same man who 
rises in the morning and lies down at 
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night. He is not really changed, but only 
more or less tired. Heis what he was, 
and so it is towards the end of the longer 
day of life itself. There has been no real 
break, and the memories of childhood are 
often as keen as those of last week. 

But I do not complain. I know that 
when I was young myself I used to look 
on a man of fifty as a fossil. There were 
fellows of my college, years short of thirty, 
whom we undergraduates used to talk of 
as old ** So-and-soes,” and well advanced 
into the unimpressionable periods of life. 
When we saw them making themselves 
agreeable to young ladies at Commence- 
ment, we thought of them as poachers in 
our fields. That was the deliberately 
judicial view which we took of the posi- 
tion, and of these worn-out dons. So I 
must not be hard upon the nimble youth 
who look on us old boys of sixty and more 
as virtually not related to themselves. 
We are, in their eyes, beings of another 
nature, and cannot be expected to under- 
stand them any more than we are under- 
stood. Well, be itso, And yet they will 
find it impossible to lay a finger upon any 
moment which divides one of the ages of 
life from another of the seven. There 
may be memories of sudden shocks, as 
they are called, but these are only knots 
in an unbroken cord, and when they have 
passed we chiefly realize the toughness 
with which we survive them. I know that 
this is often put down to an odious insen- 
sibility, and yet it is one of the most natu- 
ral and valuable of mortal gifts. It is true 
that an old man sometimes looks back 
upon a crisis in his life —a sharp sorrow, 
or great loss — with a feeling of half won- 
der at the success with which he has sur- 
vived it; but the fact, almost impossible 
to be believed at the time, bears witness 
to the mysterious indivisibility of life, and 
the power of recovery which the man has, 
so long as the shears (or rather their edges) 
have not met through the thread of bis 
own. It is only an old man to whom time 
can reveal himself as the “healer.” It is 
not that memory is dulled; indeed, this 
sometimes shows a fresh power of reten- 
tiveness after a blow, and yet an inde- 
finable influence soon begins not only to 
operate, but to make itself felt, when a 
wound has been received. And in a few 
years, without any disloyalty to the de- 
parted friend or fellow, we admit the 
merciful power of time, which we once 
honestly held to be impotent, and the sug- 


gested operation of which we resented as | 


impossible. 
One of the greatest delusions which 
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prevail in respect to old age is its relation 
to its assumed need of rest. Of course, 
when a man is tired, whatever his age, he 
likes to lie down and recover himself; but 
nothing is more depressing or insulting to 
an old man than to be told that he must 
refrain from work, This is much the 
same as saying that he is of no more use 
in the world; and that is not pleasant. 
It is true that some make such provision 
or plans for their old age as shall put them 
in a position of ease and calm authority 
—as they vainly think. The pressure of 
work has perhaps shown itself with un- 
comfortable insistency, and thus a man is 
led to say, “I will leave off, I will take my 
rest ’’(here comes in the mistake) “ for the 
remainder of my life.” This is the false 
step — this has proved itself to be a fatal, 
the fatal, error committed by many an old 
man. He has laid down the reins, he has 
resigned his office, and then perhaps for a 
few weeks has a wholly new feeling of 
refreshment. There is no doubt of that. 
When he had a holiday before he was 
never able to put the thought of work 
wholly out of his mind; but now he starts 
for his simple tour, or takes up a favorite 
neglected hobby, with a gush of unprece- 
dented appetite. Soon he finds that a 
hobby is not a beast to be ridden every 
day, and when he comes back from his 
successful outing with new stores of 
health, nothing is more disastrously de- 
pressing than the discovery that not only 
is his place filled up, but that the world 
has been turning steadily on its axis all 
the time he has been away. But he has 
put himself out of touch with it. Heisno 
longer in gear with the great machine. Its 
piston beats, its wheels revolve, without 
his having a finger on the lever; if he 
goes into the engine-room he is only in the 
way. All the old flavor of authority and 
sense of power which belongs to office, 
and to office alone, has evaporated. Heis 
nowhere amid the surroundings of which, 
maybe, he was the centre, or in which he 
was an important wheel; and, what is per- 
haps worse, that aroma of influence which 
scented him and gave an edge or flavor of 
mastership to all that he said or did, dis- 
appears. He is not by any means the 
same even in the bosom of his family. 
He is, more than ever, “old Mr. Blank.” 
Why was he so foolish as to give up, hav- 
ing still power, as he thought, to “enjoy ” 
himself? There is no greater enjoyment 
in the world than to take a real part in its 
work, and to feel oneself a finger in its 
| hundred-handed frame. Of course, when 
|a man is not only old, but worn out, he 
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must be laid aside; the defection I am 
thinking of is a deliberate taking of the 
hand off the plough and a final leaving of 
the field in which it is atwork. It is said 
of a certain personage that he “ went 
about seeking rest, and finding none.” It 
is seldom that we can command repose ; 
it comes with responsive readiness when 
we are weary, but when our effort has 
been to eschew toil, repose is coy. Let 
the old have longer holidays (boys get 
most of them now), and let them have 
such work as suits their age(there is much 
that can be done even by them), but let no 
man ever throw his spade away as long as 
he can dig at all. Rest is worth the name 
only when it is to be followed by work. 
This separates it from dissolution. 

But though the old man resents being 
pushed aside while at all capable, he must 
be content to have much of his work for- 
gotten in his own lifetime ; he remembers 
it well enough himself, but there is such a 
rush of so-called progress, so bottomless 
a pit of appetite for that which is called 
new, that its tide creeps over the deepest 
marks which the best of us can make in 
the sand. Even when giants have driven 
piles through it into the solid lower earth, 
the wash of years roots them up or wears 
them out at last. No wonder, then, that 
old men who have toiled all their day see 
many a day’s work drop out of remem- 
brance. Those for whom they labored 
are dead ; some clothes which they once 
made (whether of cloth for limbs, words 
for thoughts, or roofs for men) are worn 
out, passed away, fallen to pieces. This 
must needs be; and an old man who 
growls atit is old enough to know better. 
It is disappointing, certainly, to see the 
work of years (which, indeed, may be still 
sound) unnoticed, if not out of mind; but 
there is something to be put in the other 
end of the balance, and that is, the clear 
perception that most of what is done by 
ourselves or others is meant to be forgot- 
ten, not because it is worthless, or leaves 
no fruit, but because it has succeeded and 
fulfilled its purpose. It was intended only 
to touch our lives, and then to disappear. 
Who asks to see the seed which was sown 
ten years ago? It did its work, and did it 
well; what more need we require? The 
old man watches the praise given to “ this ” 
or “that” performance go out of sight, 
with a glad perception that it has gone, 
though it goes in company with compan- 
ions of his own. Good work takes its 
unrecorded place in the world; blunders 
are often remembered stubbornly. 


In proposing, as an old man, to say | 





something about himself, my readers may 
expect me to dwell most upon my infirm- 
ities. ‘In truth they exist, but it is curious 
to notice the misapprehension which pre- 
vails in respect to some. For instance, 
the eyes of the old aredim. There is no 
doubt about that; and in the days when 
spectacles were not, this must have been 
a helplessly sore trialto the old. But now 
that they are cheap, the old, whose eyes 
are only flattened with age, are no worse 
off than the young whose sight is too 
strong, or, in other words, are short- 
sighted. Neither can see without glasses. 
Indeed, though otherwise he cannot read 
small print, an old man is often able to 
see distant objects better than he did 
before. Some young writers blunder 
curiously in this respect. Dickens, for 
instance, makes a man in the crowd taunt 
Mr. Pickwick with putting on his spec- 
tacles “to look at a married woman,” Mrs. 
Pott on the top of a house across the 
street, where she and Mr. Winkle sat to 
watch the election at Eatanswill. It is 
evident, from other passages, that Mr. 
Pickwick was supposed to wear glasses 
as getting on in years. Dickens himself 
was then about twenty-five. But the older 
a short-sighted man is the better does he 
see. I do not know that age really im- 
pairs the essential powers of vision, though 
the flattening of the eye has to be cor- 
rected by convex glasses in order that 
near objects may be seen clearly. Old 
men are not so blind as some think, nor 
always so deaf. In respect to this much 
misapprehension also prevails, for what 
the deaf man wants is not “ loudness ” so 
much as articulate speech. He can hear 
sometimes too well. When a man 
“shouts ” to him, his head is filled with 
noise, not his ears with speech. If people 
would only speak more slowly, and pro- 
nounce their consonants, those who have 
the credit (or discredit, for they are, un- 
happily, often irritating, and therefore 
blamed) of being deaf would hear with 
pleasure to the speaker and to themselves. 
Unquestionably, however, deafness is 
reckoned to be an unmistakable sign of 
age, and furnishes easy occasion for the 
avoiding of the old. Even when a man 
has the moral courage to carry a trumpet, 
conversation becomes formidable. It is 
curious, or rather wholesome, that when 
we feel sure our words will be heard we 
are frequently made shy. Perhaps it 
would be well for all speeches to be (com- 
pulsorily) made through a trumpet, and 
addressed to individuals alone. I don’t 
mean a horn through which the captains 
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of passing ships interchange shouts ; that 
would intensify even an Irish debate; but, 
of course, such a one as Miss Kilmansegg 
used, “ who might have worn a percussion 
cap, and been knocked on the head with- 
out hearing it snap.” 

I am afraid that no remedy has been 
found for deafness ; the trumpet, or some 
arrangement for the collection and con- 
veyance of sound, is the one exclusive help 
tothe deaf. I am atno loss to understand 
why a trumpet should be looked upon as 
amore depressing sign of infirmity than 
an eye-glass, for not only is deafness a 
more frequent accompaniment of old age 
than a radical failure of the eyesight, but 
the appearance of the instrument is re- 
pulsive. We think nothing of seeing a 
man sticking a glass in his eye, but when 
he takes out a trumpet, and cocks his head 
on one side with an inquisitive look, we at 
once reckon him to be tiresomely aged, 
and shirk an interview. We dislike the 
trouble of talking to him, whereas we can 
wink at a man in spectacles without fa- 
tigue. Itis occasionally difficult, however, 
to realize that a man is deaf till something 
suddenly makes us apprehend it. I think 
of the clerk of a country church who was 
once much exercised at the appearance of 
a strange old gentleman who, when the 
sermon was about to begin, took a trum- 
pet (in two parts) out of his pocket, and 
began screwing themtogether. The clerk 
watched him till the process was com- 
pleted, and then, going stealthily up, whis- 
pered: * Yeow marn’t play that here; do, 
I'll turn yo out.” 

I can feel for him, for, being somewhat 
hard of hearing myself, I know how pro- 
voking it is to see a speaker’s lips moving, 
well within range, and yet not to know 
what he says. Whata revelation of dra- 
matic enjoyment “ L’Enfant Prodigue” 
has been to many a deaf playgoer! It is 
literally a “spectacle.” ‘ L’Enfant Pro- 
digue ” has opened a new door into the 
enjoyments of life to hundreds, for the 
“ hearing ” have small idea of the number 
of those who are denied the full perception 
of what they unconsciously enjoy. A deaf 
man conceals his infirmity much more 
than people think. He cannot be always 
asking them to repeat what they have just 
said, and what others obviously appre- 
hend ; so his mouth is shut as well as his 
ears, and he smiles when he sees people 
laugh, They have small idea of his secret 
vexation. 

Perhaps it would be better for him to 
be not so shy, and thus let others know 
how much pleasure they could give by the 
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exercise of a little consideration. The 
deaf man, moreover, would be conferring 
a benefit on all by inducing people to 
speak distinctly. Nothing is more weari- 
some than the slovenly way in which some 
clip their words, or talk with their mouths 
shut. The insistence of the deaf might 
thus become a universal benefit, and a 
plague lead to a blessing. 

Among the infirmities of the old man, 
nothing is more constantly present to him 
than his slowness of motion. He may 
walk “briskly,” but there the difference 
comes in; he cannot “run.” Let him be 
ever so late for the train, he walks if on 
foot, running is out of the question. This 
is the more of arevelation as we are grow- 
ing old, since it is the most natural of im- 
pulses to quicken the pace; but with the 
old man it is literally “the pace which 
kills.” He can’t run at all, to speak of, 
but if he tries he may come toa sudden 
end of his walks. To one who could tuck 
his elbows into his side and run steadily 
for miles, and at a fair pace, too, this in- 
capacity is sometimes almost startling. 
He has, we will say, been walking smartly, 
but the moment of forgetfulness in which 
he puts on a spurt is a “caution.” He 
prefers losing his place in the train to his 
friends finding his name in the list of sud- 
den deaths. 

In respect to appetite, I am inclined to 
think that there is much popular error. 
The general belief is, or was when I was 
a youth, that old men have lost the sense 
of taste. That is by no means the case — 
in fact, their palate is more judicious, if 
not keener, than it was. They know what 
is the difference between good and badin 
what they eat and in what they drink. My 
readers must not think that this involves 
the admission of any sensuality, for it 
comes as a matter of course. Perception 
of fitness in food is, to a great extent, a 
result of experience. The young cannot 
have acquired it; they live and learn in 
this matter as well asin others. There is 
no praise or blame due to the man who 
has had opportunities of discovering what 
is best to eat and drink. 

I grant you that his digestion is not 
always what it was, but that is generally 
his own fault. I hold that there are two 
or three main rules which ensure health, 
as far as digestion goes; one is, never be 
tempted to eat what you do not like. Of 
course there are circumstances in which 
you have no choice, but, assuming that 
you have, always eat what you fancy, and 
nothing else. The real cause of indiges- 
tion is excess. The double rule of diet is 
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to eat what you like, and know when to 
stop; the old man who has lost his diges- 
tion has failed in one or both of these re- 
spects. But if he has fairly obeyed them 
he is better able to know what is best to 
eat and drink, and to relish his own food. 
Don’t tell me that he has necessarily lost 
the edge of his taste; his palate ought to 
be a finer instrument as it is the more 
used, but it has to be used honestly, and 
then it will last like an old razor, which 
cuts the better the older itis. I dare say 
many of my readers will not believe me, 
yet I speak truth. Indeed, it is only a 
naturally developed faculty of taste which 
exposes some old men to the charge of be- 
ing gourmards. They know what they are 
about, without being in the least greedy; 
they utilize a cultivated instinct, and are 
all the better for the choice of what they 
like best. If we look at old age in other 
aspects, we shall find it is freed from much 
that troubles early life. The sorrows of 
youth are sharper than those of maturity 
—so at least it would seem, for there is 
no fixed standard of misery by which to 
compare them, so that this or that may be 
shown to be above or below “ proof.” The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with its joy. 
A cut finger, broken toy, denial of the 
moon, may bring a burst of lamentation; 
and though the storm passes, April show- 
ers are just as wet as any in the year. 
They are the young, too, who mostly de- 
plore the hollowness of life; it is in its 
middle chiefly that men and women seek 
the relief of suicide. The old seldom kill 
themselves ; and this is not because they 
need not be in a hurry, the terminus being 
near, nor because they don’t care, but 
because they have learned some wisdom 
in life; and that is not wholly to be de- 
spised. The skies have not fallen, even 
after a storm, and the sunrises after the 
blackest night. They have learned to 
apprehend the wisdom of the cheery old 
proverb, “ Though the ring be lost, the 
fingers are left.” And that is mostly the 
heritage of old age ; disappointments have 
not dulled, but rather quickened the per- 
ceptions of life. They are taken for what 
they are worth, and molehills are seen not 
to be mountains. 

The contrasts between immature and 
mature judgment are perhaps most pro- 
voking to the young when plans and 
schemes are afloat, for then the experi- 
ence of years is plainly nothing but a de- 
testabie wet blanket. But I should like 
to know what the world would be without 
a good supply of deterrents. Trains with- 


| out brakes are not the safest to travel by. 
| How often you can do nothing better than 


to pour a bucket of cold water upon some 
ardently ambitious scheme; its promoters 
do not thank you at the time, .o doubt — 
nor, indeed, always afterwards — but many 
do, and you take care to have another 
pailful handy. It is hopeless to conjec- 
ture what would happen without this ven- 
erable fire-brigade, with grey heads insteac: 
of helmets. Enthusiasm leads the world, 
no doubt, but it has a trick of runnirg into 
fanaticism unless some Captain Shaw is 
within call to check the transformation. 
Along with his cooling hose, however, no 
one has a more genuine joy in downright 
stubborn good work than your old man 
who can see what is coming, and tell be- 
tween windbags and workers. To help 
these last is one of the great pleasures of 
age ; when he sees that there is something 
plainly worth doing in hand he determines 
that he will leave the world a little better 
than it was, and is glad to give the thing 
as hearty a push as he can. 

After all this it is only fair to say a word 
about some follies of old age ; and, believe 
it, none see these more plainly than the 
old. It would gratify some young people 
to hear what they say about one another. 
Perhaps there is nothing which saddens 
an old man more than youthful affectation 
among his peers, seen especially in dress 
and decoration. A young “heart” is 
never out of place, but wigs and tight 
boots are keenly repulsive on an old boy. 
Does the old dandy suppose for a moment 
that his dye is not as plain as the nose 
upon his face? The very best only brings 
out the tell-tale color of the withered skin 
and invites inspection of wrinkles. I 
confess, too, to a creepy sort of feeling 
when I see an old man dance. Can he be 
blind to the glances of polite contempt 
which cross his path? Probably he knows 
the pattern of the movements to be made, 
forgetting all the time the figure he is cut- 
ting himself, Even when pressed by dear 
children to take part in some Christmas 
capers, if he is wise he had much better 
only look on. The inner flavor of the joke 
at seeing grandpapa dance is not always 
such as he would relish himself if he got 
a strong whiff of it. The conversation in 
the nursery sometimes detracts from the 
expressions of gratitude which have fol- 
lowed his performance. He had much 
better stand with his back to the fire and 
look on. 

But though other old men would advise 





him not to dance, it must not be supposed 
| for a moment that they have no special 
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pleasures of their own. The watching 
of the young, and the entering (without 
pumps or pretence of agility) into their 
plans and play, is one of the greatest ; and 
yet seniors have legitimate, and, I was 
almost going to say, exclusive, sources of 
enjoyment. For there is a flavor in expe- 
rienced, or what I will call “retrospec- 
tive,” conversation — “ talk,” if you will. 
When a few (or two) old friends meet, per- 
haps after years, the interchange of their 
memories has a flavor (not, indeed, without 
touches of inevitable sadness) which no 
mid-life or youth could provide. There is 
an assurance of tried friendship which 
belongs to the old alone. They have 
known one another all their lives; the 
feeling of friendship has not been broken; 
and this stirs a sense of confidence, un- 
definable, but sure, such as nothing but 
years can possibly create. The meeting 
of old and tested friends brings a pleasure 
which belongs exclusively to age. 

Young people must not think the old 
churlish if they sometimes like to be left 
alone. They are not always bursting with 
eagerness to learn the result of the last 
cricket match, nor to rejoice at a breaking 
of the latest cycling record. It by no 
means follows that their talk would be 
such as might not be had before a class 
of divinity students, but — there — old 
folks like sometimes to be left to them- 
selves, quite as much as the young ones, 
however innocent the chatter of the boys 
and girls may be. Let me add, moreover, 
that there is, as I think, a perception of 
humor which grows with age. Old folks 
may not laugh loudly, nor see the wit of 
everything which entertains the young, 
and yet they are able occasionally to ap- 
preciate a position with a flavor of percep- 
tive appetite which is missed or unborn 
till more has been learned about the true 
nature of the absurd, ridiculous, or gro- 
tesque. There can be a good-natured 
chuckle over a thing which perhaps 
seemed once to have deserved grave con- 
sideration. It is not merely that two sides 
of the matter are seen, but there is, possi- 
bly, a comical element in it which it would 
have been a pity to miss. The good- 
natured perception of an absurdity is an 
acquired gift, as well as the conviction 
that many pretentious demands had better 
be disposed of with a smile. 

There is one feature of old age which 
some might think so importunately insist- 
ent as to fill the whole field of vision, and 
that is its nearly approaching close. No 
doubt it is often more plainly felt by 
the old than by the young, and yet it is 
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not so ugly as some would make it look. 
There are many old people glad to live as 
long as they are here, and yet, without 
affectation, quite ready to meet the mes- 
senger when he comes. It is not that 
they are tired, and willing to lie down, 
weary of life; that is not so common as 
some may think when they sit in judgment 
on the old and settle what they ought to 
wish; but, quite apart from this, there 
is with many a sense of undiminished 
vitality quite separate from that of limb 
and lung which has a special value as tie 
last door is within view. If life has 
shown anything, it has enabled us to see 
that nothing is made or given to man 
without a purpose. And of all things 
that he has, “appetite” is the most sure 
and prominent. Hunger, thirst, and other 
natural universal desires have not been 
implanted in him without a plain intention 
that they must needs be satisfied. That 
is the main experience of life. And the 
more strongly that they are felt so much 
the more certainly are they fulfilled. Now 
there is no more persuasion, however 
varied in shape, than that of some after- 
life. There is no appetite to be compared 
to the desire which is felt for this. Can 
we suppose that this alone of all the de- 
sires of man is implanted in him without 
any prospect of itsfruition? Every other 
is followed by its appropriate realization. 
Is this alone a mockery among the crowd 
of hopes without which we cannot live? 
The desire of immortality which man pro- 
foundly and unquestionably feels, and 
which has filled and is filling the hearts of 
millions —is that to turn out the one 
delusion, the sole dream of mankind? 
Nothing is without its purpose, or, rather, 
all things have their fulfilment. Is this, 
immeasurably the greatest or the most ir- 
repressible and inexhaustible of all, impo- 
tent, purposeless, and barren? 


From The Argosy. 
A SHORT DIARY OF THE DAYS GONE BY. 


The following extracts from an account of a 
journey to Calais in 1814 may interest the 
reader, as affording a glimpse of the man- 
ners and customs of the early part of this 
century and as touching upon scenes and 
persons that have passed into history. The 
MS. has remained until now with the daugh- 
ter of the writer of the diary, to whom it 
passed upon the author’s death. 


EMBARKED for Calais in a Deal boat at 





| half past one o’clock on Thursday, 14th 
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April, 1814; fine weather till four, when it 
began to rain and blow, the wind changing 
every minute, and being at times quite 
tremendous. At five o’clock we were 
greatly alarmed by an English brig mak- 
ing signal for us not to proceed ; five guns 
were fired at us, and it was half an hour 
before we were relieved from our anxiety. 
They merely requested us to take a letter 
from the brother of Talleyrand (whom we 
saw in the vessel) to Calais. 

We proceeded; the weather continued 
unfavorable, the wind went round the 
compass in the course of ten minutes, 
and as soon as it abated we were be- 
calmed. At length, at about half past ten 
o’clock, we entered the harbor, which is a 
remarkably fine one with a wooden pier a 
quarter of a mile long. The water being 
low we soon ran aground, and being 
obliged to cast anchor, we were detained 
some time. As soon as we got clear 
again, the gentlemen went ashore in the 
little boat and with difficulty towed us 
along. About eleven o’clock we landed 
on the pier, and here a new difficulty 
arose from the gates of Calais being shut, 
which is always done at eight o’clock in 
the evening; and, had it not been for the 
letter which we received from the brig, I 
know not whether we should have gained 
admittance. In this respect we were for- 
tunate, and were happy to find ourselves at 
half past eleven at Dessein’s Hotel, which 
is extremely large ; but although they make 
up a hundred beds, we were so unlucky as 
to find them all engaged. However, we 
sat down toa comfortable supper with a 
good appetite, having had no dinner, and 
presently had the satisfaction of being 
shown into an apartment containing three 
small beds, which, although they could not 
boast much comfort, afforded us that rest 
we so much needed, for we were all dread- 
fully fatigued from the length of our pas- 
sage. 


Friday, April rsth, 1814. 

About ten o’clock this morning we 
arose mach refreshed, and after breakfast 
took a walk on the pier and in the town. 
The latter is Jarger than Deal, with a fine 
town hall, market-place, and one church. 
The streets are tolerably wide, but very 
inconvenient to foot passengers, people 
being obliged to walk in the carriage road, 
as there is no broad stone. The houses 
have a dirty, shabby appearance ; they are 
built of yellow bricks, and look smoke- 
dried. The fortifications all round the 
town are very strong. You enter by five 
gates on the English side, which to me 


lies. 
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resembled the entrance to a prison more 
than anything else. 

Our reception was most flattering, being 
the first English ladies who had landed on 
that coast for many years. The people 
followed us all the time we were walking, 
giving us their blessing, and crying, “ Vive 
Louis XVIII.!” Every countenance was 
expressive of the greatest joy and satis- 
faction. 

There is a small town enclosed within 
a high wall, on the outside of the gates of 
Calais, for the fishermen and their fami- 
It is composed of seven narrow, 
dirty streets, but the inhabitants appeared 
particularly happy, and testified their joy 
on seeing us even more than those of the 
upper town. I think I never saw such 
beautiful children, but dreadfully dirty, 
owing, I suppose, to their being so numer- 
ous. 

We returned to dinner at about four 
o’clock, which was served up in a curious 
manner. One dish is brought in first, and 
when every one has eaten of that, it is 
taken away, and replaced by another, and 
thus throughout the dinner; they eat 
scarcely any vegetable, and very little 
pastry, sugar being five shillings a pound. 
They generally drink claret, and mix it 
with water for their dinner, instead of 
beer, which is not so good as in England. 
We drank tea with Mr. and Mrs. Collett, 
English people; they have a very nice 
house, handsomely furnished, something 
in the style of our own country. Tea was 
handed in coffee cups, which is the cus- 
tom in France. The sideboard was cov- 
ered with plate (a little silver cow served 
as cream jug), elegant waiters and silver 
urns, etc. Played at Boston in the even- 
ing, a French game with cards for four. 
Returned home to supper. 


Saturday, April 16th, 1814. 

We took a walk to the market, which is 
the finest I ever saw, it resembles a fair. 
The stalls are arranged in rows; the corn 
is placed in sacks, and you may inspect it 
before you purchase, which certainly is a 
good regulation, Everything is remark- 
ably cheap; fine turkeys five shillings 
each; eggs twenty-six for sevenpence 
halfpenny, and all in proportion, but 
things are getting up very fast owing to 
the great demand to carry to England. 
The women and children all wear caps 
and handkerchiefs instead of bonnets, 
which I observe are always clean, but the 
rest of the dress is miserable. The town- 





crier came into the market with the lid of 
a kettle, which he struck instead of a bell, 
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to our great amusement. After we had 
rambled about here some time, we walked 
to the fort nearest Fort Rouge, and ex- 
amined the cannons and mortars, some of 
which are very fine. Returned home to 
dinner, after which, went on to the pier 
till tea. Mr. Mansel and his sister spent 
the evening with us. Played Boston. 
Sunday, April 17th. 

Mr. M. Morley returned to England. 
At half past twelve o’clock all our party, 
with Miss Gaudoin and M. de la Loude, 
set off for Cologne, a pretty little village 
two miles from Calais, where M. de Flin 
resides, and with whom we spent the day. 
He has a large house and grounds; the 
former is singularly built, the rooms are 
high pitched and octagon, no carpets, and 
chairs with rush bottoms. Comfort does 
not appear to be a consideration in France. 
We took a walk to a pretty little wood, in 
the centre of which is a monument and 
grave of a young lady, a friend of Mrs. 
Scholey’s, who died of love at the age of 
twenty-one. 

We spent the afternoon in singing. 
Returned to Calais at nine o’clock and 
sang till bed-time. 

Monday, April 18th. 

We arose at five o’clock, took breakfast, 
and set out with Miss Gaudoin and M. de 
la Loude, in addition to our own party, in 
a coach and three horses for Boulogne, 
four-and-twenty miles from Calais — an 
excellent road all the way, but hilly. 
Boulogne is larger than Calais. It is 
composed of the upper and lower town. 
There is a fine church, which we were 
permitted to go into. Three beautiful 
altar-pieces, with large silver candlesticks, 
ten in number —the cross, fish, etc., of 
silver. The body of the church is very 
large and contains a fine organ, on which 
I played, to the great delight of one of the 
priests who was with us. He was a very 
pleasant man, full of conversation, and 
extremely polite in explaining and show- 
ing us everything. 

The army destined to invade England 
was encamped on a high hill on each side 
of the harbor, in which lay the flotilla. 
The mud walls of the tents still remain, 
and have a curious appearance. Theyare 
built regularly in rows like streets, but 
they are clearing them away for the sake 
of the land. Two hundred thousand men 
lived here for six years. The emperor 
was often with the army; but, from the 
frequent repulses he met with from the 
English, was always in bad humor. So 
sure was he in his own mind of success 
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with this grand flotilla, that he had already 
begun to erect a monument in commemo- 
ration of the event. The scaffolding, 
which still remains, cost many thousands. 
The monument, I think, was but little ad- 
vanced. From the camp you have a fine 
command of the town and harbor — which, 
as the emperor was admiral of the fleet, 
was requisite. The ramparts enclosing 
the town are excessively pretty, and are 
about a mile round. From here you have 
a charming view of the environs, which 
are certainly fine. We dined at an En- 
glish hotel, where we met with anything 
but civility —in this they are truly defi- 
cient. While amusing ourselves at the 
windows, we saw a Chevalier de St. Louis 
enter the courtyard. We were all amus- 
ing ourselves at this poor man’s expense 
(for a more ridiculous figure and complete 
caricature I never beheld), when, to our 
great confusion and surprise, Mrs. Scholey 
led him into the room, introduced him, 
and invited him to spend the day with us, 
although a perfect stranger to her as well 
as to us all —but he was a Chevalier de 
St. Louis, and that was sufficient for Mrs. 
S. Ishall now describe his dress, which 
caused us so much mirth. He was a very 
tall, thin old man, I should imagine he 
must have been nearly ninety; he had on 
a scarlet velvet coat and small-clothes of 
the same, an under waistcoat of fawn 
color, and the outer one of green satin 
(these were laid open to display an uncom- 
mon broad shirt frill), white stockings and 
half boots, an immense cocked hat witha 
high feather, and a large stick in his hand, 
on which he sported several rings. He 
wore the croix de St. Louis round his 
neck, which he politely took off to show 
us. His manners were gentlemanly, and 
in spite of the singularity of his appear- 
ance his figure was truly venerable. 

We returned to Calais at about ten 
o’clock, dreadfully tired, and after a good 
supper went to bed, highly gratified with 
the variety of the day. 


Tuesday, April roth. 

It rained for an hour or two, but cleared 
off towards noon. Took a walk in the 
town. Mr. and Mrs. Morley had a large 
party to dinner, and we all went in the 
evening to Mr. Mansel, where we met a 
large party. Tea was handed in coffee 
cups, and many kinds of curious cake in 
great quantities, immediately after which 
wine was sent round, to my great aston- 
ishment; but I soon learnt that French 
ladies never drink tea, therefore this was 





made out of compliment tous. The lady 
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of the house made up three card tables, 
and the rest of the company — about six- 
teen young persons — formed a circle and 
sang inturns. After the card players had 
finished we all danced, firsta French cotil- 
lon, then an English country-dance, and, 
lastly, what they call a round, but what I 
should call a kissing dance, as there is 
more of that than anything else. We re- 
turned home about eleven o’clock. M. de 
la Loude supped with us. 


Wednesday, April 2oth. 
A wet day. We dined at Mr. Collett’s, 
and met Mr. and Mrs, de Flin. A most 
elegant dinner. M. de la Loude and Miss 
Mansel came to tea. Played forfeits in 
the evening. 
Thursday, April 21st. 
Spent the evening at Madame Bel- 
chasse’s, and heard her daughters play on 
the harp and sing beautifully. They lent 
us a great deal of music. 


Friday, April 22nd. 
Took a walk on the pier, and saw the 
prisoners of war from Engiand disem- 
bark. Miss Betsy Gaudoin drank tea 
with us. 


Saturday, April 23rd. 

Walked out with Miss Gaudoin to make 
a few purchases, and rambled about till 
dinner, after which we packed up things to 
remove. Mr. and Mrs. Morley being 
obliged to leave Dessein’s Hotel, as Louis 
XVIII. was expected the next day, and 
the apartments they then occupied were 
destined for the Duke of Bourbon. Mr. 
and Mrs. de Flin left Cologne, and came 
to reside in Calais for a year. 


Sunday, April 24th. 

At half past eleven we left Dessein’s 
Hotel, and went to hear military mass. 
The church of Notre Dame is not so 
large nor near so handsome as that at 
Boulogne. The great and principal altar- 
piece is now building, and is dedicated to 
the Virgin. There is a fine organ and 
some paintings tolerably well executed, 
among which, according to my judgment, 
the Ascension ranks first. Mass was over 
in about an hour. We took an early din- 
ner at M. de Flin’s, and immediately 
repaired to the church to await the arrival 
of the king. The heart of the church is 
enclosed with iron rails, close to which 
we placed ourselves, standing upon chairs, 
that we might overlook the guards who 
were to be stationed within, and thus get 
a full view of his Majesty, for whom, in 
the middle of the enclosure, directly facing 
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the altar, a pretty throne was prepared. 
Under a canopy of white silk, embroidered 
and tied in festoons with gold, was placed 
a large armchair of crimson damask, and, 
at about three feet in front, a cushion of 
the same to kneel on—this, of course, 
was for the king. There were three more 
chairs of the same, two on the right of the 
throne, for the Prince of Condé and the 
Duke of Bourbon, and one on the left, for 
the Duchess of Angouléme. The whole 
was arranged with the greatest taste and 
elegance. 

At half past three, the Royal Sovereign 
yacht, with several brigs, barges, etc., 
entered the harbor; an open carriage was 
in waiting to conduct the royal family to 
church, to which they immediately re- 
paired. The band played, and the drums 
beat in the church so loudly that the win- 
dows really shook. “ Vive le roi,”’ “* Vive 
Louis XVIII.,” “ Vivent les Bourbons ” 
resounded from all parts. The Guards of 
Honor rushed in first with drawn swords, 
and formed themselves in rows; the king 
was attended by an immense train of 
English and French nobility; he walked 
under a canopy, supported by the clergy ; 
the Prince of Condé, Duke of Bourbon, 
and the Duchess of Angouléme followed. 
Mass was then performed. The king was 
truly devout, and appeared much affected. 
Twelve young ladies of Calais, dressed in 
white crape over satin, sang the Te Deum. 

Just before the conclusion of divine 
service we returned to our apartments, 
that we might avoid the crowd and have a 
good view of the procession to Dessein’s 
Hotel, to which the carriage containing 
the royal family was conveyed, or rather, 
dragged by the populace. The streets 
were sanded, and strewed with flowers, 
etc.; the houses almost covered with cur- 
tains, sheets, table-cloths, etc. Every 
window and balcony was crowded with 
countenances expressive of the greatest 
joy and satisfaction. His Majesty seemed 
deeply to feel this warm reception; he sat 
with his hands clasped, and looked with 
smiles of content and gratitude on all who 
surrounded him. 

Hearing he intended dining in public, 
we hastened to the hotel, where we found 
that ladies only were to be admitted; 
many were to take that opportunity of 
being introduced, and accordingly made 
themselves very smart for the occasion ; 
but, as we had no idea of receiving so 
great an honor, we did not think it worth 
while to change our dress. We entered a 
small court, adjacent to the dining-room, 
| where we remained for half an hour, nearly 
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suffocated. I never saw such an immense 
crowd of women. I really expected to be 
crushed. Here we might have remained 
for hours, had we not, fortunately, met 
with a gentleman of Mr. Morley’s acquaint- 
ance, who, being one of the Guards of 
Honor, conducted us through a private 
door to the dining-room. Miss Gaudoin, 
Mercy and I were together, but separated 
from the rest of our friends, who were all 
dispersed among the crowd. 

We immediately placed ourselves be- 
hind the king’s chair, on whose right 
hand sat the Duchess of Angouléme, who, 
hearing us address each other in English, 
turned round, asked if we were English 
ladies, and began to converse with us 
with the greatest affability. The Duke 
of Bourbon, who was seated next to 
the duchess, shook hands with us and 
joined in the conversation, He was ex- 
tremely polite, offered us refreshments 
from the table, and in gallantry was quite 
the Frenchman. The duke introduced us 
to several persons near him, among whom 
were the Earl of Buckinghamshire and 
Lord Sidmouth. The latter was particu- 
larly pleasant. I stood nearest to the king, 
who having attended to our conversation 
on the happiness of the times, with the 
utmost condescension addressed himself 
to me, and said he never could repay the 
obligation he was under to the English, of 
whom he spoke with great affection. He 
asked if I wished to know the names of 
the company present, and then told me 
the titles of half the persons at table with 
him. I had the honor of speaking three 
different times to him during the hour we 
remained in the dining-room. We were 
likewise introduced to the Prince of Condé, 
who sat on the left of his Majesty. 

Owing to the number of persons waiting 
to be admitted, the officers in attendance 
desired us to walk on, as we had been in 
the room nearly half an hour; and al- 
though we had had permission of the 
duchess to stay, they said they could not 
allow it. We were accordingly retiring, 
but a gentleman at table (whom we after- 
wards learned was a duke) observed we 
were English ladies, and taking my hand, 
held it a considerable time, desired us to 
stand close to him, apologized that he 
could not be allowed to offer us his seat, 
and conversed with the greatest affability. 
He introduced us to a number of persons 
near him, and after some time desired one 
of the officers to conduct us to our old 
station behind the king’s chair, and to 
suffer us to remain there as long as we 
thought proper. The royal family wel- 
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comed us back, and resumed their former 
affability. 

About twelve toasts were then given with 
three times three, after which his Majesty 
gave “ Vivent mes enfants et mes armes!” 
“God save the King” was then sung in 
French, during which he appeared much 
affected. In the last verse but one, the 
Duchess of Angouléme is highly compli- 
mented for her virtues and goodness, at 
which time the king kissed her hand and 
joined in the song. The twelve young 
ladies then came forward. One played the 
harp, while the others sang “ Vive Henri 
Quatre,” after which they were introduced, 
and with them we retired. 

Calais was illuminated. Dessein’s Ho- 
tel and the Town Hall were pretty, but 
nothing more remarkable. We supped 
at M.de Flin’s, and slept at Madame le 
Mer’s. 

Tuesday, April 26th. 

At twelve o’clock we went to Dessein’s 
Hotel to see the king take his departure 
for Boulogne, and were fortunate in get- 
ting windows that overlooked the court- 
yard, where the carriages were waiting. 
That for the king was a coach with eight 
miserable-looking horses, and, what was 
still worse, rope harness. He left Calais 
amidst the acclamations of the people, and 
was attended by two or three Mamelukes, 
Polish Lancers, with other military, be- 
sides the Guards of Honor, twenty-four in 
number, twelve on foot and twelve on 
horseback. Immediately after the depait- 
ure of the royal family, we went over the 
apartments they had occupied. Those of 
the king were large and handsome; his 
bed was of crimson damask and uncom- 
monly high. From the hotel we walked 
towards the pier, and meeting with Lieu- 
tenant Ashley, a friend of ours, he con- 
ducted us over the Royal Sovereign yacht, 
with which I was much delighted. The 
apartments are elegantly fitted up, beyond 
anything I ever saw. 

We returned to M. de Flin’s to dinner, 
and in the afternoon (as is the custom 
here) called on all those families who had 
kindly shown us attention during our stay 
at Calais. We slept in our old apartment 
at Dessein’s Hotel. 

Wednesday, April 27th, 1814. 

We took an early dinner, and at half past 
four embarked for England in the same 
Deal boat that brought us. We were six 
hours and a half on our passage, and mis- 
erably sick; but, thank God, arrived safe 
at Upper Deal at twelve o’clock at night. 

HANNAH SOPHIA HOLLAMS. 
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From Murray’s Magazine. 
MICHAEL FARADAY. 

On September 22, 1791 Michael Fara- 
day was born at Newington Butts. One 
hundred years have therefore passed away 
since this greatest of experimental philos- 
ophers first saw thelight. The centenary 
of his birth has been appropriately cele- 
brated by two lectures in the theatre of the 
Royal Institution, by Lord Rayleigh and 
Professor Dewar respectively, in which 
these distinguished scientists summed up 
the marvellous and beneficent results 
which have accrued to the world from 
Faraday’s discoveries. It may not be out 
of place to mark the occasion by laying 
before our readers a brief summary of the 
life and work of this “ prince of modern 
investigators.” 

The story of his life is full of interest, 
and of that kind of interest which appeals 
especially to Englishmen. His father was 
a blacksmith, and so far as Michael could 
remember a man of no unusual abilities. 
Having a family of ten children, he was 
naturally unable to give them a liberal 
education. ‘ My education,” says Fara- 
day, “‘was of the most ordinary descrip- 
tion, consisting of little more than the 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic at a common day-school.” At the 


age of thirteen he was apprenticed to one 
Riebau, a stationer and bookbinder, of 
No. 2, Blandford Street, where he was 


at first employed as an errand-boy. In 
after years he never forgot this early occu- 
pation, and always evinced a kindly inter- 
est in newspaper boys. “I always feel a 
tenderness for those boys,” he once said 
to his niece, “because I once carried 
newspapers myself.” He was afterwards 
engaged as a bookbinder, and duly served 
his apprenticeship. Some thirty years 
later, when Faraday had achieved a Eu- 
ropean reputation, he one evening took 
Professor Tyndall by the arm, as they 
were leaving the Royal Institution, and 
said, “Come, Tyndall, I will show you 
something that will interest you.” They 
walked northwards, and at length reached 
Blandford Street, when, after a little look- 
ing about, he paused before a stationer’s 
shop, and then went in. “On entering 
the shop,” says the professor, “his usual 
animation seemed doubled; he looked 
rapidly at everything it contained. To the 
left on entering was a door, through which 
he looked down into a little room, with a 
window in front facing Blandford Street. 
Drawing me towards him, he said eagerly, 
* Look there, Tyndall, that was my working 
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place. I bound books in that little nook.’ ” 
But though engaged in binding books, 
his tastes and longings were elsewhere. 
Trade he hated, while science he loved. 
He eagerly devoured the scientific works 
which came under his notice in the pur- 
suit of his calling. “At the age of thir- 
teen,” he writes to M. de la Rive, “I 
entered the shop of a bookseller and book- 
binder, remained there eight years, and 
during the chief part of the time, bound 
books. Now it was in these books, in the 
hours after work, that I found the begin- 
ning of my philosophy. There were two 
that especially helped me, the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ from which I gained 
my first notions of electricity, and Mrs. 
Marcet’s ‘Conversations on Chemistry,’ 
which gave me my foundations in that 
science.” 

At length there came to Faraday that 
tide in the affairs of man which taken in 
the flood leads on to fortune. A customer 
of the shop gave to the young bookbinder 
a ticket for the last four lectures of Sir 
Humphry Davy at the Royal Institution. 
Faraday went, took full notes of the lec- 
tures, wrote them fairly out with illustra- 
tions of his own, and then sent them to 
the great chemist, with the earnest en- 
treaty that some opening might be found 
for him in the service of science. Davy 
was struck with the ability displayed in 
the notes, and wrote kindly to the young 
man, with promises of assistance; and in 
the following March Faraday found him- 
self appointed to the post of chemical 
assistant in the Laboratory of the Royal 
Institution, at a salary of 25s. a week. 
He was now twenty-two years of age, and 
the desire of his heart was fulfilled. 
Henceforth his life may be described, with 
hardly any exaggeration, as one long se- 
ries of scientific discoveries. For a long 
time he travelled on the Continent in the 
capacity of assistant to Sir H. Davy, and 
on his return resumed his post at the 
Royal Institution. In 1816 he published 
his first article in the Quarterly Fournal 
of Science ; and a few years later a chem- 
ical paper of his was read before the Royal 
Society, and afterwards honored with a 
place in the “ Philosophical Transactions.” 
In 1821, at the age of thirty, he married, 
and brought his young wife to his rooms 
at the Royal Institution, which they con- 
tinued to occupy for a period of forty-six 
years. The marriage was an eminently 
happy one, as this entry, written in Far- 
aday’s own hand in his book of diplomas, 
many years afterwards, bears witness to: 





MICHAEL 


Among these records and events, I here 
insert the date of one which, as a source of 
honor and happiness, far exceeds all the rest. 
We were married on June 12, 1821. 

M. FARADAY. 


It would be impossible, in the small 
space at our disposal, to follow in detail 
the successive steps of Faraday’s remark- 
able discoveries. While assisting Davy 
in the laboratory, he undertook indepen- 
dent investigations for himself, which 
resulted, among other things, in the dis- 
covery of the compound now known as 
benzine, out of which, we are told, he 
could quite easily have made his fortune. 
Five years later, at the age of forty, he 
made his first discoveries in electricity, 
which placed him at once among the lead- 
ing scientific men of Europe. 

After ten years of incessant labor, 
marked by the most brilliant successes, 
his health completely broke down. Gid- 
diness, accompanied by loss of memory, 
compelled him for a time to suspend all 
scientific investigations. He travelled for 
a few months in Switzerland, delighting 
in the beautiful scenery, and amusing him- 
self with the botany of the country. The 


ournal which he then kept, and in which 
e fastened his botanical specimens, is full 
of genuine interest. 


Like Martin Luther, 
he was not ashamed of his humble origin. 
He is at Interlaken, enjoying the glory of 
the Jungfrau sunsets, and at times watch- 
ing the nail-makers at their work. And 
he writes: “ Clout nail-making goes on 
here rather considerably, and is a very 
neat and pretty occupation to observe. I 
love a smith’s shop and anything relating 
to smithery. My father was a smith.” 
For nearly four years Faraday was more 
or less incapacitated from serious work; 
after which period he regained his former 
health and vigor. He was now fifty-four, 
and some twenty years of life yet remained 
to him, in which to pursue his investiga- 
tions. Those years were sacredly devoted 
to the cause he loved, and further discov- 
eries which added, if possible, fresh lustre 
to his name, resulted from his untiring 
experiments. He died, at the age of sev- 
enty-six, sitting in his study chair, at 
Hampton Court, on August 25, 1867, and 
was buried at Highgate Cemetery, wherea 
simple stone marks his resting-place. 

In estimating the character of Michael 
Faraday, “the greatest experimental phi- 
losopher the world has ever seen,” his deep 
religious earnestness must ever occupy a 
prominent position. He belonged, like 
his parents, to the curious sect of the San- 
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demanian Baptists, and for a short period 
held the office of an elder in that commu- 
nity. It was then his custom to occupy 
the pulpit on alternate Sundays, but his 
preaching does not seem to have been 
remarkable. His object, we are told, 
seemed to be to make the most use of the 
words of Scripture, and as little as possi- 
ble of his own. Toa lady, who wished to 
become one of his disciples, he wrote: 
“There is no philosophy in my religion. 
I am of a very small and despised sect of 
Christians, known, if known at all, as 
Sandemanians, and our hope is founded 
on the faith thatis in Christ. But though 
the natural works of God can never by any 
possibility come in contradiction with the 
higher things that belong to our future 
existence, still I do not think it at all 
necessary to mix the study of the natural 
sciences and religion together, and in my 
intercourse with my fellow-creatures that 
which is religious and that which is philo- 
sophical have ever been two distinct 
things.” Though a firm believer in the 
Christian revelation, as his letters and 
journals abundantly show, he never ob- 
truded his opinions upon others.: “ Never 
once,” says Professor Tyndall, “during an 
intimacy of fifteen years, did he mention 
religion to me, save when I drew him on 
the subject. He then spoke to me with- 
out hesitation or reluctance; not with any 
apparent desire to ‘improve the occasion,’ 
but to give me such information as I 
sought. He believed the human heart to 
be swayed by a power to which science or 
logic opened no approach, and, right or 
wrong, this faith, held in perfect tolerance 
of the faiths of others, strengthened and 
beautified his life.” 

His mediocrity as a preacher is the 
more remarkable when we bear in mind 
his unparalleled pre-eminence as a lecturer. 
He possessed the rare gift of speaking the 
deepest things most simply. For thirty- 
eight years his lectures were the life of 
the Royal Institution. His charming 
manners, his lucid language, his admira- 
ble illustrations, at once arrested the at- 
tention of even the youngest among his 
hearers. “Among all lecturers heard by 
me,” wrote the late Sir Frederick Pollock, 
“he was easily the first. Airy, Sedgwick, 
Owen, Tyndall, and Huxley belong to the 
highest order, but there was a peculiar 
charm and fascination about Faraday 
which placed him on an elevation too high 
for comparison with others.” 

Another prominent feature in Faraday’s 





character was his absolute love of science 
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for its own sake. He freely gave his dis- 
coveries to the world, when he could easily 
have built up a colossal fortune upon 
them. He once told his friend Professor 
Tyndall, that at a certain period of his 
career he had definitely to ask himself 
whether he should make wealth or science 
the object of his life. He could not serve 
both masters, and was therefore compelled 
to choose between them. When prepar- 
ing his well-known memoir of the great 
master, the professor called to mind this 
conversation, and asked leave to examine 
his accounts. And this is the conclusion 
the professor arrived at. “Taking the 
duration of his life into account, this son 
of a blacksmith, and apprentice to a book- 
binder, had to decide between a fortune of 
£150,000, on the one side, and his unen- 
dowed science on the other. He chose 
the latter, and died a poor man. But his 
was the glory of holding aloft among the 
nations the scientific name of England for 
a period of forty years.” It would be out 
of place to enter at any length upon the 
nature of Faraday’s discoveries. Suffice 


it to say that to his patient investigation, 
and inspired insight into nature, we owe, 
among other advantages, the whole system 
of the electric telegraph, the use of elec- 
tricity for medical purposes, the telephone, 


and the electric light. 





FARADAY. 


In summing up this short notice, we 
cannot do better than once more quote the 
words of Professor Tyndall. “As Fara- 
day recedes from me in time,” he wrote on 
the occasion of the centenary lecture last 
June, “his character becomes to my mind 
more and more beautiful.” “Surely,” he 
says elsewhere, “‘no memory could be 
more beautiful. He was equally rich in 
mind and heart. The fairest traits of a 
character sketched by Paul, found in him 
perfect illustration. For he was ‘blame- 
less, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, apt 
to teach, not given to filthy lucre.’ A fa- 
vorite experiment of his own was repre- 
sentative of himself. He loved to show 
that water in crystallizing excluded all for- 
eign ingredients, however intimately they 
might be mixed with it. Out of acids, 
alkalies, or saline solutions, the crystal 
comes sweet and pure. By some such 
natural process in the formation of this 
man beauty and nobleness coalesced, to 
the exclusion of everything vulgar and 
low. He did not learn his gentleness in 
the world, for he withdrew himself from 
its culture ; and still this land of England 
contained no truer gentleman than he. 
Not haif his greatness was incorporate in 
his science, for science could not reveal 
the bravery and delicacy of his heart.” 

JOHN VAUGHAN. 





SomE Humors OF STATISTICS. — Charles 
James Mathews, when the craze for calcula- 
tions was not nearly so great as at present, 
wrote some Satirical verses, commencing : — 
I’m a mad arithmetician, and I live in Bedlam College, 
And = death on calculation and experimental knowl- 
edge. 

I’ve measured all the universe and summed up all 
creation, 

And to benefit the world I now impart my information. 


Then follow a few results arrived at by *‘ simple 
calculations,’’ which are scarcely more amus- 
ing than some of those made by presumably 
sane people. What doth it profit a man to 
know how much of his life is spent in putting 
on his boots, or parting his hair, or fumbling 
for the evasive shirt button? And who cares 
to know how much or how many of this, that, 
or the other will reach round the world, or 
make a pyramid to the skies? This sort of 
thing has been done to death. Still we must 
allow that now and again a statistical genius 
hits upon a new fact or puts an old one in a 
new light. Here is somebody assuring us 
that twelve thousand vehicles, a quarter of 
them omnibuses, pass through the Strand in 





a day, carrying sixty-three thousand persons. 
Each vehicle, it seems, is, owing to the nar- 
rowness of the street, delayed on an average 
three minutes. What of that? one may rea- 
sonably ask. ‘* Oh,’’ says the calculator, in 
effect, “‘the total waste of time equals three 
thousand one hundred and fifty hours, which, 
at the moderate rate of one shilling per hour, 
is £157 per day, or over £47,000 per annum.” 
Another ingenious gentleman, commenting on 
the statement that the Americans use annu- 
ally eighteen hundred pounds of gold, worth 
about £90,000, in stopping decayed teeth, 
makes the inevitable ‘simple calculation,’’ 
and arrives at the conclusion that in one hun- 
dred years the American cemeteries will con- 
tain more gold than now exists in France. 
Will they really? This good hand at figures 
must have heard that more than once —notably 
in Paris some twenty years ago— it has seri- 
ously been me: | to start companies for 
the purpose of taking gold stoppings from the 
jaws of corpses which lay in burial grounds. 
Statistics are all very well, but they do not 
take into account contingencies of this nature. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 











